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How P & G products help to 


make your wife’s job easier 


Here are modern soaps that cost no more 
than old-fashioned soaps, yet are as great an 
improvement over them as vacuum cleaners are 
over brooms and carpet sweepers— 


IVORY (cake or flakes) 


For all the finer kinds of laundry and cleaning, 


ill as well as for bath and shampoo. When Ivory is 
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used, there is never any danger to delicate skin 
or the finest of fabrics. Your wife’s hands will 
be grateful if she will use Ivory. (Have you seen 
the new dainty cake of Ivory called Guest Ivory? 
This is made especially for the face and hands— 
take your wife a present of a carton). 


P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


For the best washing results in any kind of 
water— hard, soft, cold, warm, hot; for keeping 
white clothes white with a minimum of boiling and 
rubbing; for washing colored clothes safely; and 
for doing easily all household cleaning, there is 
no better soap made than P and G. It is a white 
soap, and the largest selling laundry soap in 
America. 


CHIPSO 


For quick, safe cleansing suds. No chipping, no 
melting. Chipso is already chipped and ready for 
use. Saves hours of time inthe laundry and kitchen, 
in the bath room and all through the house. Chipso 
is economical, too. It comes in big, blue packages 
with diagonal orange stripe—two sizes. 


Procter & Gamble, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 




















DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
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The Courts vs. Natural Rights and Freedom 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


IHERE has been developing in this country a government by the courts’ 
T The courts have abolished the constitution as far as the rights and 
interests of the working people are concerned. 

The courts have interpreted the constitution to suit the reactionary 
interests. 

The courts have set themselves up in the place of the Government. 

The courts have overruled Congress. : 

The courts have abolished the constitutional protection of individuals 
and of minorities. 

« Every reactionary candidate including both Coolidge and Davis, the 
reactionary Bar Association and the corporation lawyers who serve as judges, 
have united in defense of government by the courts. 

They are attempting in a brazen and shameless manner to deceive the 
American people. They are making especially the impudent argument 
that the courts are the protectors of the constitution and of the rights of 
individuals and minorities. 

They have the audacity and the falsity to assert that every attack on 
tyranny and usurpation by the courts is an attack on the constitution and 
on individual liberty. 

Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt vs. the Courts 

Thomas Jefferson pointed out that if there was any danger to obr 
American republic it would necessarily arise under our system of govern- 
ment from the courts. He declared: 

The germ of dissolution of our federal government is in the judiciary— 
the irresponsible body working like gravity, by day and by night, gaining a little 
today and gaining a little tomorrow and advancing its noiseless step like a thief 
over the field of jurisdiction until all shall be usurped. 


President Lincoln was also aware that the courts are as likely to pervert 
(865) . 
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as to preserve the constitution and the individual liberties that it is supposed 
to protect. He said in attacking the Supreme Court in 1859: 
The people of these United States are the masters of both congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert 
the Constitution. 


The late Mr. Roosevelt attacked the usurpation of the courts and 
advocated restriction of their power, “such restriction of the power of the 
courts as shall leave to the people the ultimate authority to determine 
fundamental questions of social welfare and public policies.” 


Senator Pepper vs. the Courts 


Among the most brazen reactionary allegations as to the progressive 
and labor campaign for limiting the powers of the courts, is that such 
limitation would destroy their prestige and independence. On the contrary 
so preeminent a lawyer as the Republican Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania 
has warned the American Bar Association that the only way to preserve the 
influence of the courts is to restrict them within their proper field. Senator 
Pepper declared: 

Under such a system of government as ours, the maintenance of well-nigh 
universal confidence in the judiciary is pretty nearly essential to national safety. 
Is it not worth while to place elsewhere than upon our Federal judges the burden 
of solving for us our legislative and executive problems? 

To maintain such confidence, must we not confine the courts to the sphere in 
which the creators of our constitutional system intended them to live and move 
and have their being? 


Labor Deprived of All Rights 


The toiling masses time after time have been deprived of all their con- 
stitutional rights by the usurpation of the courts. The courts have even 
overthrown the acts of Congress, enacted for the purpose of protecting the 
right& of members of labor organizations. 

What can be done to working men can be done to all other individuals 
and minorities. 

On this development of injunctions against strikers, Senator Pepper 
has declared: 

- « in a free country we can not by governmental action compel 
people to work. ‘The second is that when a strike is on, the strikers are enough 
in earnest to wish their strike to be effective and that means that it becomes 
their interest to create conditions under which their places will not be effectively 
filled by others. The third fact is that while under all conditions government 
must protect life and property, yet if we insist upon interpretating the courts 
to masses of citizens as mere obstacles to industrial justice we shall not only be 
undermining popular respect for our most important institution, but we shall be 
straining government to the breaking point. 

Let us make no appeal to the courts beyond the barest limits of protection 

to life and property, and let us never make an appeal, even in those cases, to a 

covert method of imposing upon the courts an impossible jurisdiction over all 
industrial happiness and welfare. 

The injunction orders have become more'and more comprehensive 

and far-reaching in their provisions until they culminate in the Shopmen’s Injunc- 

tion order. Every thoughtful lawyer who has not already done so should read 
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that order and meditate upon its significance. In so doing he should have in 
mind that during the shopmen’s strike in 1922 nearly every one of the two 
hundred and sixty-one “Class 1” railroads and a number of short-line railroads 
applied for injunctions in the various federal courts. No applications were 
denied. In all nearly three hundred were issued. 

“The courts are the protectors of the rights of individuals and minorities,”’ 
according to candidates Coolidge and Davis, and the corporation lawyers 
who control the Bar Association. 

What a bold, hypocritical and violent perversion of the truth! The 
sole and only danger to constitutional liberty has come, is coming and will 
continue to come from the courts! . . . “Injunctions have restrained 
workmen from peacefully persuading or inducing others to do that which 
otherwise has been deemed lawful to do; from peacefully communicating 
information; from peacefully assembling; from enjoying the right of asso- 
ciation; from the enjoyment of free locomotion; from the right to quit work 
and pay strike benefits; from the right of free speech and the right of free 
press. Any attempt on the part of the workmen enjoined from the exercise 
of these fundamental and constitutional rights is held to be in contempt 
and subject to punishment according to the judge’s ‘Conscience.’ 

There is not one single right guaranteed either by the American con- 
stitution or the common law that the courts have not abolished. When the 
right of trial by jury for example is set aside that is a violation of the sixth 
amendment to the Federal constitution which provides that: 

In all criminal prosecution the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed. 3 

The Remedy ' 

The remedy is simple; the abolition of government by the courts. 

Let the courts be restored to their normal functions as set forth by 
Senator Pepper. Let them be given the same position of independence and 
dignity that they enjoyed in England and other countries, but let them be 
deprived of all further power over individual liberties, and all further rights 
to twist and interpret legislation and constitutions to suit the purposes of 
the high paid corporations who argue before them. 

Great Britain at the time the British Labor Party originated, namely, 
after the pernicious Taff Vale decision, enacted legislation which has effec- 
tively terminated all invasions of the courts in the field of industrial disputes. 
Briefly the British Trades Disputes Act, recommended to the attention 
of the reactionary lawyers of America by Senator Pepper, provides: 

1. That picketing shall be legal. 

2. That the acts done by labor organizations in trade disputes 
shall not be regarded as conspiracy, and 

3. That “an act done by a person in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute shall not be actionable on the ground only that it 
induces some other person to break a contract of employment or 
that it is an interference with the trade, business, or employment 


of some other person or with the right of some other person to dispose 
of his capital or his labor as he wills.”’ 


‘ 
These and other provisions put an end to the injunction in England 
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without leading to any excessive violence or any other industrial grievance. 

But all legislation in our country is likely to be rendered of no avail by 
forced interpretation of the constitution by the Supreme Court, as well as 
the inferior courts. 

It is therefore necessary to bring the courts more under the control of 
Congress and of the people. Labor therefore advocates giving power to 
Congress to enact any measure by a two-thirds majority after it has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, this enactment then 
becoming final. Labor also advocates the direct election of Federal judges. 

The reactionaries make the absurd claim that such legislation would 
deprive the courts of the desirable independence, and would also deprive 
them of all power to interpret the constitution. It is only necessary to 
consider exactly what is proposed to see that this statement is absurdly false. 
The president is not deprived of his veto power merely because Congress is 
able to pass laws over his veto by a two-thirds majority. The state judiciary 
is not deprived of independence merely because it is usually elected for 
terms of eight or ten years instead of being appointed for life. Persecuted 
races and national minorities in this country are asked if they feel that 
they have greater security and protection from nine reactionary corporation 
lawyers appointed for life and removed from all popular influences or from 
legislation which, as soon as the question of constitutionality is raised would 
have to be passed by two-thirds of the men the American people have elected 
to Congress and the United States Senate, and signed by the president. 

If greater trust is placed in the nine corporation lawyers, that can 
mean nothing more or less than distrust in the people’s own government, 
and belief in the rule of irresponsible individuals, and ruled by irresponsible 
dictators. 

The American people want no Lenins and Mussolinis, and they want 
no dictatorship by nine irremovable corporation lawyers. 

The martyed Lincoln declared that this government of ours shall be 
of the people, for the people, by the people and shall not perish from the 
face of the earth. It is for the patriotic citizenship of the Republic to decide 
by their votes whether this fundamental principle shall prevail or the courts 
destroy it. 





Our course is clear. In pointing to the platform and records of the 
Independent candidates, we do so with the confidence that no other course 
can be pursued if we are to remain true to our convictions and our traditions. 
Those who are hostile to Labor and to the people generally and who devoted 
their energies to the service of reaction and special interests, must be opposed. 

Service to the people is a noble cause which demands consecration 
and the American labor movement demands that there be that consecration 
in candidates to whom it gives support. io 











Edouard Herriot 





The La Follette of France 





By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


VERY day the newspapers have something to say about Europe’s 
E two “Socialist” Premiers, James Ramsay MacDonald of England 
and Edouard Herriot of France. But there is a difference. MacDonald 

is a Socialist and Herriot is not a Socialist. 

Herriot is called a Socialist because the name of his party in the language 
of French politics is “The Socialistic Radical Party,” but neither of these 
words is used in the English sense, and still less in the American sense. A 
strictly and literally accurate translation of the name of this party into the 
language of American politics would be “Social Progressive.” Edouard 
Herriot is the leader of the social progressive party of France. 

The Herriot government is friendly with the organized labor movement 
of France, and his friendship is recognized by organized labor—the only 
difference being as to those matters upon which the French unions take a 
revolutionary position. And of course he is not friendly with the com- 
munist unions. Herriot’s political philosophy is in full agreement with 
that of the American Federation of Labor. He has developed this philos- 
ophy at length in several books, the most important of which, called “Creer,” 
written shortly after the end of the World War. In this book Herriot refers 
in several places to the American Federation of Labor, as well as to American 
democracy, in the strongest terms of sympathy and praise. 

Far from being a Socialist doctrinaire, Herriot rejects all political 
doctrines. He is a radical democrat, but even his democracy is not doctrinaire. 
He says: 

We reject as archaic every formula elaborated by a group from the highest 
to the lowest. We serve democracy, it must be understood, not because it repre- 


sents a doctrine, but because it represents a fact. We see in it the means of pro- 
longing the magnificent national union consecrated by the war. 


Herriot refers to the union of all French social groups and parties, the 
communists and socialists alone being excepted. Herriot continues: 

But we wish to separate this regime from the abstractions and mysticisms 
of social theology. 

The importance of this political creed for France can not be overstated. 
From the time of the French revolution to the present the French people 
have been the victims of political and social phrases. Herriot now washes 
his hands of this whole “social theology.” He continues: 


We intend to construct. Democracy means to seek an equitable distribution 
of wealth after having assured the power of production. To wish to distribute 
without first taking care of production is not democracy but demagoguery. 


Herriot believes that the prime purpose of every progressive political 
organization should be to secure a more scientific system of production and 
he gives the American Federation of Labor credit for having presented this 





(869) 
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viewpoint with “extraordinary force” in a memoir presented to President 
Wilson in 1919. He says that “The American worker is particularly 
interested in the development of the national production and regards his 
own future as tied up with it.” In taking this position Herriot says that 
the American worker proves his modernism as contrasted to the workers of 
European countries, especially before the war. But since the war, he points 
out, both in Germany and France the workers have come to take the American 
point of view—as so often formulated, especially since the war, by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In a word the socialism of Herriot is on the most essential points opposed 
to the socialism of the European socialist parties. The future, he says, 
belongs to “constructive socialism as against destructive socialism.” It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that in using the phrase “constructive 
socialism,” Herriot is merely following the French custom of using radical 
expressions and means nothing more than a constructive social and democratic 
program. 

Herriot totally repudiates the fundamental Socialist class struggle 
doctrine. The only classes which he does not regard with favor are the 
surplus middle classes, which have acted like a heavy weight on all the 
countries of Europe. His book is written with the idea of proposing a plan 
for the social reorganization of France, and he believes that this will neces- 
sitate getting rid of some of these surplus elements. He says: 

We must work on a new plan; there are too many small lawyers and small 
grocers, too many small doctors and too many small coal dealers. We have too 
great a number of talkers. On the contrary, the country is short in creating 
(producing) elements. 

In other words, Herriot’s progressivism has nothing to do with the 
Bryan type of small-capitalist populism, but more nearly resembles the 
progressivism of the moderate wing of the German social democrats. 

Herriot’s agreement with organized labor is fundamental. Since he 
is in favor of the more equitable distribution of the national products that 
organized labor stands for—on one sole condition, a condition acceptable 
to American labor and, since the war, also to a large part of European labor. 
He says: 

We have no reason to reject the solution proposed by the organized workers 
for a better distribution, provided their formulas are shaped to increase pro- 
duction. 

Herriot goes farther and adopts the ultimate goal also of organized 
labor. Again taking over bodily the Socialist phraseology, he says: 

The wage earning class will itself disappear on the day when the present 
regime is replaced by a more efficient system of production. 

Though the Socialist language is used, as it is by all French progressives, 
the practical meaning is made clear, namely, that the position of economic 
independence in which the wage earner now finds himself will disappear 
under an efficient productive system, under which the employer will have 
no advantage whatever in wage bargaining. 

The immediate importance in the world situation of having a militant 
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but sound progressive like this in command of a great and centrally located 
nation like France is evident. Herriot feels that the present moment is 
the very last time for revolutionary experiments, since the present low 
productivity of Europe “leaves no margin for such a purpose.” At the same 
time he wants to take advantage ofthe dislocation caused by the war to 
reorganize his country and Europe, as far as practicable, on a more demo- 
cratic, as well as a more modern economic basis. 

Herriot has shown at London and Geneva that he is an idealist and in 
the best sense of the word an “‘internationalist’”—in a sense that is somewhat 
similar to the internationalism of Woodrow Wilson. At the same time he 
has no illusions whatever that nations will soon disappear, or even that they 
have any tendency to be forced into a super state at the present moment. 
In this respect he is at the very opposite pole from the Socialists and pacifist 
extremists. He sees a new, stronger and more independent France as a 
result of the war. 

For 18 years mayor of France’s greatest industrial city, Lyons, Herriot 
does not-take a political view of anything. His view of national and inter- 
national affairs is thoroughly economic and the new future he sees for France 
is based upon the position of economic independence it will have secured as 
a result of the war. Henceforth, he points out, France will have a “ produc- 
tion of iron and steel equal to that of Germany and England.” Here is the 
basis of his international policy—at once nationalist and international—in 
a nutshell. Economic quality for France as one of the great economic powers» 
this is Herriot’s dream. France is to be lifted from the position of a second- 
rate European power economically to one of the first powers. He does not 
wish his country to use this position to avoid the natural interdependence 
with other nations, which is the evident destiny of every European country, 
or certainly of every country of continental Europe. On the contrary, he 
is an economic internationalist and wishes the closest economic relations 
both with England and Germany—and the coming months will probably 
show that together with all far-visioned Frenchmen, he attaches even more 
importance to intimate economic relations with Germany than to similar 
relations with England. Here is ample foundation and assurance of a policy 
of permanent pacifism—provided Herriot and his party are kept in power. 

It will be seen how close the views of Herriot are to those cf organized 
labor and progressivism of the United States, and how far they are from the 
revolutionary socialism of Europe or even the semi-revolutionary socialism 
of the German Social-Democrats or the British Labor Party. 





That is the best government which desires to make the people happy, 
and knows how to make them happy—Thomas B. Macaulay. 


Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first quoter of it.— 
Emerson. 


It is much easier to be critical than to be correct.—Disraeli. 



















Labor’s Part in Power Production 


By JaMgEs P. NOONAN 
President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America 
(Paper presented at the World Power Congress, London, July, 1924.) 
OWER, unlike other commodities offered for sale to the public, is 
P not the result of a raw material refined by Labor and by given processes. 
Being the product of friction of metals and chemicals, prepared and 
located properly by Labor, it is more the direct product of Labor than any 
other commodity in general use. 

Electricity—today the most common and generally used agent for 
lighting and other household uses—has more individual uses than anly other 
product of Labor except foodstuffs, raiment and housing. The use of 
electrical power in the home and on the farm is steadily and rapidly increasing, 
at a rate warranting the assumption that in the near future the greater 
volume of current manufactured will be consumed by the householder and 
the farmer, rather than by industrial plants. Electrical current for heating 
purposes, while not in general use except by the aid of detachable appliances 
is due to become more generally used as power production becomes better 
organized and more efficiently operated; making possible its production and 
delivery at a lower cost to the consumer, so that ultimately the private. 
consumer will be the greatest purchaser of power. The private consumer must 
be therefore, the great mass of the people commonly referred to as ‘““The Public’”’ 
However nebulous the term ‘“The Public’ may be, it is generally accepted 
as meaning all people not otherwise specified for any particular purpose. 

As the overwhelming majority of the people are workers employed 
by others, it is reasonable to assume that they constitute the great mass 
of “The Public,” hence, the workers are not only the producers but also 
the greatest consumers of electrical current; and consequently have a two- 
fold interest in any movement having for its intent or purpose the advance- 
ment, regulation or control of the electrical era. 

In America today we have a tremendous movement, fostered, advanced 
and supported by the best minds in the electrical power industry, known as 
the Giant Power Programme. 

The Giant Power movement has for its purpose the more economical 
production of current, through the construction of plants of greater capacity 
and efficiency, near the source of fuel or water power; eliminating the cost 
of hauling fuel, as well as the duplication of man power and supervision 
now necessary in plants of lesser capacity; and in the case of fuel-burning 
plants, having the consumption of fuel now necessary to generate the volume 
of current required, take place at one plant, where it will be profitable to 
install the devices necessary to recover and convert into usable form the 
by-products of the fuel used. 

Through sheer necessity this brings about the abolition of comparatively 
small plants now existing in the smaller cities, villages and hamlets of the 
country; and the linking of properties of such small companies as may now 
own these smaller plants, through their purchase or consolidation, or elimina- 


tion by competition later. 
(872) 
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While the public movement fora Giant Power Programme is of rather recent 
date, the actual physical movement to consolidate the power industry of the 
country has been under way for years and is very far advanced. Whole sections 
of the country—each section covering a number of states, and a large number 
of formerly independently—operated companies—are now linked or bridged 
for the interchange of current in the interest of capacity loading for generating 
stations. This, of necessity, brings about regional control of management, 
policy and operation—generally through a holding company. In time even 
these holding companies—recognizing their interdependency and the waste- 
fulness of competition in any given territory, and their mutual interest in 
matters of advertising, rate-making and legislation—will merge; so that 
we must look forward to a condition in the power industry comparable to 
that now existing in the telephone industry. Every step in the evolution 
of the power industry or any other industry shows the need for more thorough 
and complete organization, and a maximum of efficiency in management. 

Labor can have no quarrel with more thorough organization of industry 
or capital, nor does Labor oppose any plan or device calculated to be of 
benefit to all the people, even though such plan or device reduces the amount 
of labor necessary to the production of any commodity. .In common with 
all the people, Labor receives its portion of the benefits of such plans or 
devices in the reduced cost of the commodity wherein the saving in cost 
of production has taken place; this, of course, on the assumption that the 
saving, less a just and reasonable profit, will be reflected in the cost to the 
consumer. 

Organized Labor, being the only articulate portion of the great mass 
of workers who form the larger part of the population of the country, has a 
right to give voice to the rights and grievances of the workers, and to speak 
for them as consumers and as producers; hence, Labor’s interest as consumer, 
in the subject of the distribution and cost of any product so generally used 
as is electrical current. 

As producers, Labor is interested in a fair distribution of the legitimate 
profits accruing from a business to which they contribute their energy and 
mental acumen—in fact, their lives—as against the capital invested by others. 

While capital interested in the power industry has been assiduously seeking 
means of more thorough organization and closer cooperation of the various 
units comprising the management of the industry, there has been shown a 
disposition and intent to deny to Labor the same right to organize and 
stabilize the industry from a Labor viewpoint. 

One of the greatest factors in any industry is to stabilize labor con- 
ditions. Labor conditions must be standardized at least to the degree 
that policy and management are standardized, by the combining of the 
formerly independent units; and organization of the workers, by the workers 
and truly representative of the workers, is the only sound and logical method 
by which such standardization and cooperation may be achieved with equity, 
justice or permanence. ° 
Various means have been’ employed by the several companies to prevent 
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or discourage the affiliation of their employes with labor unions of their 
respective crafts. 

The means employed range from open hostility to organization of any 
character, to the organizing at the instance and expense of the employers 
of so-called company unions. Such organizations limit their membership 
to the employes of the company involved, and are generally subsidized, if 
not entirely financed, by the company. The inducements generally con- 
sist of life and accident insurance at low cost or no cost, as the case may be; 
pension systems; clubs of all characters; entertainments furnished free; 
and in some cases distribution of the stock of the company among the 
employes at less than the market price. 

All of these emoluments, with the possible exception of stock owner- 
ship, ceases if and when the employe severs or has severed for him his 
connection with that particular employer. 

This form of organization is still an experiment on the part of the 
employers. It must, in time, prove an expensive proposition; the cost of 
which must be carried by the industry, as it must be either included in the 
operating expense of the company, or be deducted from the earnings of the 
employes involved, and reimbursement must come to them in the form 
of increase in wage to meet the cost. In either case it is a direct charge; 
the cost of which must be passed on to the consumer. This form of 
organization is foredoomed to failure, because— 

It is archaic—A return to the days and system of the feudal barons, 
when each baron made at will paternalistic laws; provided protection and 
amusement; regulated in great measure the mode of living for his retainers 
and serfs, and their dependents; and could at will’inflict on any of them 
the greatest hardship, by the simple means of banishment from their retinue 
or employ—leaving the expelled one a pariah, without employment, pro- 
tection, affiliation, or even means of livelihood; until he found another 
baron willing to accept his services; the only difference being that in the 
feudal days the barons had not learned to any extent the benefit and beauty 
of organization and cooperation one with the other, that obtains ont 
with the several companies. 

Because this paternalistic attitude and practice is destructive of initiative 
and self-dependence, and must in time prove abhorrent to the spirit of free 
men: 

Because under this system the worker is left without affiliation with 
other workers in the industry, and the protection and assistance that might 
come to him through such affiliation; or any property right in funds or prop- 
erty that a group may have accumulated at any time he may be discharged 
by his employer or circumstances force his voluntary severance of relations 
with that particular employer: 

Because in this, the age of organization and rapid evolution of industry, 
it must be conceded that the workers should have and hold the right to 
have a collective voice in dealing on matters affecting their interest, and 
must perforce affiliate themselves with co-workers in the industry employed 
by other than their particular employer, to meet and deal with problems 
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arising out of a condition where the various employers in that industry 
are organized; 

And because stabilization of any industry can come only through 
thorough, effective and responsible organizations of both employers and 
employes. 

To have one or more factors in any given industry brought to a high 
state of efficiency through organization and cooperative effort, and to leave 
the most important factor in an industry where labor and machinery make 
the product without raw material—the factor of Labor—without organi- 
zation or with units of organization that have no actual connection or 
cohesion—is to plan for smooth operation of the industrial machine, while 
deliberately leaving the driving wheel and important primary gears out of 
plumb with the other parts of the machinery that go to make up the whole. 

History teems with the changes in mode of living brought about by 
the several ages from the stone to the iron; the steam; and now we find 
ourselves well within the threshold of the electrical age. 

The labor and pains of humanity, attendant upon the introduction of 
each successive era, can be clearly shown to be a reflex of the industrial 
situation of the particular time. The acceptance of new theories, concepts 
and ideals depends less upon the brilliancy of their introduction than upon 
the adaptability and comprehension of the great mass of the people to whom 
they are presented. 

The degree of education assimilated by men of all classes in any calling 
might well be measured by the state of organization in that industry or pursuit. 

Surely all the elements in industrial life have learned the benefit of 
cooperation, and at no time in the industrial history of the world has the 
need for cooperation by all the elements within an industry been so apparent. 

A commodity that is a necessity to all the people is the concern of all 
the people, and the manner in which they shall concern themselves depends 
primarily upon the conduct of that industry, its management, and attitude 
toward the people concerned. 

Labor has for its first consideration the welfare of those who toil, and 
in cooperation with the technician, make great industries possible and 
profitable. Its influence as a factor must be in proportion to its progress 
and advancement in education. 

The enlightened labor movement of today regards industrial warfare 
(strikes) in the same light as it views warfare between peoples as nations— 
a heritage from the days of savagery and only justifiable as a last resort 
and in defense. 

The complex problem that must be met by the electrical industry in 
the development of its possibilities must be solved through legislative and 
diplomatic channels. 

The questions of public or private ownership, of regulation, and policy, 
are inevitable and incidental to the big question as to whether the powers 
controlling electrical energy are to make of it the servant and agent of good 
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for all the people; or the inexorable master of the destiny of the masses, and 
responsive only to the will of a hierarchy of the industry. 

Labor, ever preferring the path of evolution, stands ready and willing 
to cooperate with that agency whose avowed and demonstrated purpose 
will be to develop ‘the natural resources for the greatest good to the greatest 
number; to husband the natural fuel supply for coming generations, by 
conservation, dnd the substitution of economically-generated electric power for 
other sources of power now consuming the natural raw materials. 

Labor’s age-old claim that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and that 
those who devote their energies to the development and operation of an 
industry are fully entitled to a rational living and a remuneration that 
precludes the fear of want or of becoming a public charge when worn out or 
otherwise incapacitated, places it unequivocally in favor of industry being 
operated at a profit, whether by private interests or through public agencies; 
and that the capital, the labor and the consumer, share in the distribution 
of the profits accruing from the industry. 

Labor is not interested in propaganda, but is concerned to "assure a 
square deal to all groups in the industry as well as the consumers, of which 
Labor forms so great a part. Its ability to cooperate fully is contingent 
upon full recognition of trade unions, and full provisions for them to have 
such part in the industry as will give them opportunity to make their most 
complete contribution. 





A Neglected Centenary 


By W. A. APPLETON 


T IS 1924, and just a hundred years since Trade Unionism became a legal 
possibility, but who knows, who cares? No meetings have been held, 
no demonstrations, and no expressions of thankfulness in respect of an 

act which did for the common people very much what Magna Charta did 
for the nobles. 

Nothing in the history of the country so conduced to beneficial changes 
in the social life of the people as did the act of 1824 “to repeal the laws relative 
to the combination of workmen; and for other purposes therein mentioned,” 
and yet, in a decade which reeks with speeches and utterances concerning 
labor’s rights and labor’s exalted position, not a word appears to have been 
said about the effort and sacrifice which preceded and accompanied this 
legal resolution. Perhaps this year of 1924 finds us all too busy trying to 
discover why the millennium has not arrived—as the result of the political 
changes which have taken place—to leave us any time to celebrate the 
centenary of the greatest liberating labor event of all time. 

I wonder whether many people realize today how tragic were the 
industrial conditions prior to the passing of this act of 1824? Not only 
were trade unions illegal institutions whose existence was condemnable 
by laws passed during centuries of feudal control and antagonistic legislation, 
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but the penalties against those who attempted to form trade unions were 
savagely drafted and savagely executed. 

It was illegal even to hold a meeting to consider wages or to collectively 
approach an employer for the purpose of drawing his attention to wages, 
or hours, or working conditions. Any group of more than three persons 
who did so approach an employer, rendered themselves liable to the gravest 
penal consequences. Whatever then existed in the shape of trade unionism, 
existed illicitly, in secret, and in fear. Whatever wages were agreed upon 
were subject to wicked depreciation through the Truck System which left 
the employer power to substitute rubbish for cash. 

The need for combination appears to us, who, a century later, read 
the history of industrial conditions, to have been a crying one. Times 
were as bad as bad could be. People were almost mad with suffering. 
Comparisons between prices and wages indicate the depth to which the 
standard of existence had fallen for most of the people engaged in industry. 
Improvements were imperative, but improvements were almost impossible 
in view of the brutal,ignorance prevailing, of the legal restrictions, and the 
cultivated antagonisms. 

If there is one thing above all others which trade unionists ought to 
rejoice over, and to celebrate, it is the centenary of the passing of that act 
which repealed those laws which, for so many years, prevented any col- 
lective expression of working class opinion or any collective action on matters ° 
connected with employment, with wages and with conditions. The fact of 
these laws is far from us. A hundred years have intervened. The horrors 
and wickednesses which thesa laws made possible have passed and only 
few of us can now visualize their effect upon the lives of the men and the 
women who worked. They were laws which silenced the voice of the millions 
of men and women and little children who suffered under an expanding and 
rapidly changing industrial system, the horrors of which were intensified by 
the inhumanity of the accepted moral and economic conceptions of the day. 

There were heroes in the industrial movement of a century ago—strong 
men, who suffered the fate of the hero and the strong man. "The results 
of their efforts are enjoyed. The fact of their effort is forgotten. I, who 
belong to an age in which labor fame is much more lightly achieved, do not 
forget, but take off my hat to those old heroes, and trust that wherever they 
are they bear no grudge against those who have shown but little gratitude. 
As one mark of respect I republish a small portion of the preamble of the 
act which meant so much for the British worker and made trade unionism 
possible: 

Whereas it is expedient that the laws relative’to the combination of workmen, 
and to fixing the wages of labour, should be repealed; . . . (here the offending 
acts are enumerated) .. . the said acts .. . together with all other 
laws, statutes, and enactments now in force throughout or in any part of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, relative to combinations to obtain 
an advance of wages, or to lessen or alter the hours or duration of the time of 
working, or to decrease the quantity of work, or to regulate or control the miode 
of carrying on any manufacture, trade, or business, or the management thereof; 

. . together with every other act ‘and enactment enforcing or extending the 
application of any of the acts or enactments repealed by this act, shall be and 
the same are hereby repealed, save and except in as far as the same may have 
repealed any prior act or enactment. . 

The old preamble covers six very interesting pages and, with the 
remainder of the act, was passed on June 21, 1824. 





Workers’ Education—lts Importance 


By Fannia M. COHN 

IHERE was a time when the entire energy of the labor movement was 
consumed in building its unions. Its whole attention was consciously 
concentrated toward immediate economic demands, although sub- 
consciously to the attainment of ultimate aims. Naturally, at such a 
period in the history of the trade union movement, it was the fighter— 
the soldier in the trenches—who came to the front, and I bow my head to 
these men and women who laid the foundation of our trade union movement 
in this country. They fearlessly performed their, duty; their devotion and 
self-sacrifice to the cause of labor call forth in us a feeling of gratitude and are 

an inspiration to the younger generation. 

Our labor movement can be compared with the history of this country. 
At the time when the pilgrims migrated to this continent, with a rifle in 
hand they went in search of food, the first essential need of a human being. 
After this need was partly satisfied, they directed their attention toward 
the erection of shelters, the second essential of a civilized man. No sooner 
was this need satisfied, than they went in search of bettér clothes, When they 
had these three essentials, then they started to think of their intellectual 
‘and spiritual need—hence the erection of churches and universities. 

The trade union movement in this country has gone through these 
three stages of development and now is approaching the fourth, where it 
feels that it is in a position to make its own intellectual and spiritual con- 
tribution. It is determined to make its own experiment in this field, and 
this is expressed in the movement for workers’ education within the trade 
unions. Every group in modern society tries to give expression to its own 
ideals and conceptions of right and wrong; these are usually best reflected 
in their educational and social institutions. The labor movement, in making 
this independent experiment in education, is consciously or sub-consciously 
striving toward the creation of new spiritual and intellectual values. It 
realizes that the modern trade union movement is more and more becoming 
a gigantic institution, constantly increasing its activities. 

It is natural that when the labor movement had to be constantly in 
the trenches in its fight for food and for a decent living, it was not in a 
position to think about anything else but how to satisfy these elemental needs 
of the worker. While it was striving for ordinary human rights, for decent 
treatment of workers who were engaged in the mills and factories, it could 
not give any attention to the need for adult workers’ education. But with 
the increasing leisure of the toiling masses, through the supreme effort of 
the trade unions to decrease their working hours, came the question of how 
to spend these hours. 

' The question then arises who should voice labor’s aspirations and hopes 
in its new venture in the field of workers’ education, who should carry the 
message to the workers that knowledge is power? Who more than an 
intelligent trade unionist? It is not only the application of the mind that 
makes the appeal to human imagination and idealism, this must be coupled 


with fine feeling and a faith in the aims of the organizéd labor movement. 
(878) 
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If workers’ education is to serve the labor movement, then it ‘must be coordi- 
nated with the interest of organized labor. It should be the object of the 
workers’ education movement to break down the artificial barrier between 
education and life. In workers’ education we want every student to feel 
that his union life is a vital part of his education, and his educational 
life a vital part of his union. We want him to bring his union problems to 
all classes and to take his reflection and added grasp of facts gained in study 
back to his shop and the business meeting of the union. 

Fortunately enough there is the army of instructors in every field of 
intellectual endeavor who are willing to place their knowledge and skill at 
the disposal of the American labor movement through which the workers’ 
education movement is functioning. These men and women are in need 
of the assistance of intelligent and devoted persons within the labor move- 
ment to acquaint them with the trials and tribulations, the victories and 
defeats, and the manifold problems of the organized labor movement. 
They also want to understand better the policies of the labor movement and 
the causes and psychology out of which they were formulated. The assist- 
ance that we can give these people will be invaluable for the contact of these 
two groups—the men and women of theory and the men and women of 
action—is bound to resolve itself into a great constructive social force. 
Workers’ education provides this contact. 

In workers classes we expect that the instructor should not simply give 
instruction but should also foster a spirit of comradeship. It is not our 
intention merely to imitate the conventional method of instruction and 
“regimentation” but we base our instruction on the conviction that the aims 
and aspirations of the workers can be realized only through their own efforts 
on the economic and educational fields. Emphasis is lain on the fact that 
while organization gives the worker power, education will give him the ability 
to use that power intelligently and effectively. We keep away from the 
conventional idea of education where students strive to use it as a ladder 
for their own personal advancement; we emphasize that the education the 
workers get is to be placed at the disposal of the labor movement in particular 
and society in general. To achieve this we must create in the classroom an 
atmosphere which will imbue in the student and teacher a proper spirit of 
understanding, and this will come from the contact of the intelligent and 
active trade unionist and the scholar. 

The question arises to many, has the labor movement such persons within 
its midst who are qualified to interest and to bring into its service the trained 
technician, educators and scholars? The answer is yes. This new movement 
calls to the front a new element within the trade unions. We see them here 
and there offering their service, bringing with them enthusiasm, idealism and 
vision. But are we encouraging these new soldiers in the cause of the labor 
movement? Do we appreciate the contribution of these men and women 
who are giving their life, energy and idealism in the development of the 
workers’ education? I hope that we do. 

The labor movement sooner or later will appreciate the need for develop- 
ing under its own auspices education for adult workers. There is no need 
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to emphasize the value of workers’ education to the labor movement. The 
trade union movement has always been interested in education but it was 
directed toward the needs of the young—the children. Now it is reaching 
out into a new field and this is the workers’ education movement. Labor 
insists that this, its new creation, be under trade union auspices. 

Under the present system of industry, man follows the machine. There 
is no chance for personal development or initiative on the part of the worker. 
It is only through the trade unions that workers obtain an opportunity to 
act in many capacities on the industrial, economic, political, cooperative and 
educational fields. The trade union movement gives an aim and philosophy 
to the worker. It formulates a constructive plan and creates new economic 
and spiritual values. As members of unions, they have a chance to develop 
their creative faculties. Through their trade unions, they act collectively 
and think of the good of the group, rather than of their individual advance- 
ment, and it is to be expected that workers’ education will help the workers 
in this direction. Therefore those who are behind the workers’ education 
movement wish to give to it a larger meaning than that of mere adult educa- 
tion. They hope to make it an instrument both for labor’s immediate 
struggles and in its ultimate social program. Labor insists that workers’ 
education, unlike conventional education, which seeks to adjust the individual 
to his surroundings must seek to help adjust the surroundings to the needs 
of the individual in modern society. 

If the movement for workers’ education is to achieve what its sponsors 
formulated as its aim, then organized labor will have to support it whole- 
heartedly, morally and financially. They will have to encourage trade 
unionists engaged in it and consider their activites a contribution to the 
growth, strength and influence of the labor movement. 


VISITORS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 























A. B. SWALES C. T. CRAMP 


British Trade Union Fraternal Delegates to El Paso Convention.— 
C. T. Cramp, General Secretary, National Union of Railwaymen. A. B. 
Swales, Executive Member, Amalgamated Engineering Union. 
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“* * * Calvaries and crucifixions take deepest hold of humanity— 
the triumphs of might are transient—they pass and are forgotten—the 
sufferings of right are graven deepest on the chronicles of nations” 





A LAND WITHOUT RUINS 


“Yes, give me the land where the ruins are spread, 
And the living tread light on the hearts of the dead; 
_ Yes, give me a land that is blest by the dust 
And bright with the deeds of the down-trodden just. 
Yes, give me the land where the battle’s red blast 
Has flashed to the future the flame of the past; 
Yes, give me the land that hath legends and lays 
That tell of the memories of long vanished days; 
Yes, give me a land that hath story and song 
Enshrine the strife of the right with the wrong; 
Yes, give me a land with a grave in each spot 
And names in the graves that shall not be forgot; 
Yes, give me the land of the wreck and the tomb— 
There is grandeur in graves—there is glory in gloom; 
For out of the gloom future brightness is born 
As after the night comes the sunrise of morn; 
And the graves of the dead with the grass overgrown 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne, 
And each single wreek in the war-path of might, 


Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right.” 
— From “Father Ryan's Poems.” 





Irepeat * * * thatall power is a trust; that we are accountable for 
its exercise; that from the people and for the people all springs, and all must 
exist.—Disraeli. 


libety ° * ° is one of the most valuable blessings that Heaven 
has bestowed upon mankind.— Cervanies. 

It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native metal of 
a man is tested.— Lowell. 

A great man is made up of qualities that meet or make great occa- 
sions.— Lowell. 

No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly sincere in 
dealing with himself.— Lowell. 

It was in making education not only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was 
practically settled.— Lowell. 

Puritanism, believing itself quick with the seed of religious liberty, laid 
without knowing it, the egg of democracy.— Lowell. 

One thorn of experience is worth a whole wilderness of warning.— Lowell. 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man; 


Great souls are portions of eternity. ‘ 
—Lowell. 
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EDITORIALS | iil Tee 


On November 17 an unique and historic event will occur. Conventions of 

two great labor movements will be called into session on 
prec sor OF the international border between Mexico and the United 
LABOR States. Included in the American Federation of Labor we 

have the labor movement of Canada, so the conventions at 
El Paso, Tex., and Juarez, Mexico, will bring together the organized wage 
earners of three great countries. Never has there been such a gathering of 
representatives of the workers as this will be. It is of surpassing significance. 

The American Federation of Labor will open its convention in El Paso. 
The Mexican Federation of Labor will convene just across the river in Juarez. 
There will be international ceremonials attendant upon the opening of these 
two conventions—ceremonials such as would be possible only where the Latin 
love of color finds expression. Americans will observe these ceremonials 
with pleasure because, while we give less expression to the love of color and 
display, we enjoy it none the less. 

During the period in which the two conventions are in session there 
will be joint meetings for fraternal intercourse, in order that in great com- 
mon assemblages there may be opportunity for expressions of a common 
idealism and a common purpose. 

It is doubtful if there is anywhere else the same high degree of unity 
and sympathy that exist between the American Federation of Labor and the 
Mexican Federation of Labor. The two movements have more than once 
demonstrated their common understanding. They have more than once 
joined in common effort. They have labored together for the uplift of all 
working people and their labors have been rewarded with achievements 
which will live as long as history is preserved and read. 

The conventions of these two movements this year will deal with mighty 
currents in human affairs. The Mexican workers have elected a president 
in whom they have full faith and confidence—a man whom they count as one 
of them. They will go from their convention to his inauguration. They fee 
a fresh breath of freedom in that great accomplishment. 

The American workers will go to their convention fresh from a great 
political campaign into which they have poured their energy as never before. 
As these lines are written that campaign is in its white heat of turmoil and 
struggle. But whatever the outcome the workers will go to their convention 
in El Paso with the consciousness that they have given of their best in the 
cause of human freedom. There can be no such struggle without success, 
whether that success is or is not immediately visible. 

But great and significant as may be these two great political efforts, 
political campaigns are, after all, but secondary considerations in the trade 
union movement. The greatest single fact that will be recorded at El Paso 


and at Juarez is that the two movements have come through the year in 
(883) 
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solidarity, with strength increased, with material conditions improved, with 
spirits high, idealism at its loftiest and determination at its staunchest. 
The great story is the story of the growth and progress of trade unionism as 
such. 
It will be a privilege to attend these conventions. It will be an inspira- 
tion. On to El Paso! On to Juarez! On to the great goal of Labor! 





It is well worth the titme of every trade unionist and it is well worth the 
time of students of economic progress everywhere to read 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the article 
prepared by Santiago Iglesias, president of the Porto Rico 
Federation of Labor. The’Porto Rico Federation of Labor bears the same 
relation to the American Federation of Labor as any of the state federations. 

There probably is no spot in Latin America where the workers have so 
successfully battled for freedom and for material progress. The record 
that has been made in Porto Rico is one of which the American Federation 
of Labor is justly proud. 

The Porto Rican workers have, as part of the American Federation of 
Labor, followed the policies of the American Federation of Labor. There is 
no better proof that these policies are sound and that they can not be applied 
wherever workers are battling for their rights and for progress and freedom. 

The Porto Rican people are of the Spanish race. It has been thought 
by many that Spanish-speaking peoples would not or could not apply them- 
selves to the carrying out of principles and policies unless those policies and 
principles were arrayed in the flaming garb of the anarcho-syndicalist school. 
It has been thought that there must be effervescence and bombast—great 
language, topped always with wondrous but ineffective perorations. 

How far from the truth is that old idea! Principles are not a matter of 
race or of nationality. Wherever the conditions of life and the institutions 
of men have reached a certain stage certain principles will apply and race 
and geography have nothing to do with the case. 

Porto Rico offers an example of constructive effort. It will pay to read 
the story of the Porto Rican workers. ‘They have fought nobly. They have 
little more than made a beginning, but it is a sound beginning and their 
future is boundless. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRESS 





It is propitious that the opening of Education Week is on the same day that 

the convention of the American Federation of Labor convenes 
a am in El Paso, Texas, and will thereby give impetus to this 
JUSTICE much needed service. 

The American Federation of Labor will conduct this 
year, as in former years a campaign for the promotion and observance of 
American Education Week from November 17th to 23rd. 

The World War revealed to us a startling and almost unwholly unex- 
pected degree of illiteracy more or less general throughout the country. 
It was as a result of the findings’ during; the} war period that American 
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Education Week was established by the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It is primarily essential that illiteracy be abolished everywhere, but 
the elimination of illiteracy is merely the first step in the process of education. 

Education Week is, therefore, much more than a struggle against 
illiteracy; it is an effort to awaken everywhere the desire for better education 
which means the general possession of more knowledge. Education Week 
has been so divided that each day is set part for the consideration of some 
phase of educational work. With that in view the days of the week beginning 
November 17 have been named as follows: 

Monday, Constitution Day; Tuesday, Patriotism Day; Wednesday, 
School and Teachers’ Day; Thursday, Illiteracy Day; Friday, Physical 
Education Day; Saturday, Community Day; Sunday, For God and Country 
Day. 

It is suggested and urged that labor organizations everywhere cooperate 
with all bodies interested in the promotion of Education Week. It is hoped 
that in every community the mayor will issue a proclamation designating 
the week and asking for general cooperation. Newspapers and motion 
picture theaters should be urged to contribute to the promotion of the 
purpose of the campaign and to explanations of its purposes, both before 
and during the week. Where public meetings are held it is urged that 
trade unionists join in the programs as speakers and that trade unionists 
show their interest by attendance at such meetings. 

Many other ways will occur to those in each community for an adequate 
observance of Education Week. No one is more vitally interested in the 
development of education than the wage earner and it is to be hoped that 
the participation of all will be adequate in every instance. 

Ignorance and tyranny are twin evils. Injustice flees before an educated 


people. 





The year 1924 marks the centenary of one of the most important events in 
human history, and yet it has almost passed in all but 
total failure of recognition. 

W. A. Appleton, Secretary of the General Federation 
of ‘Trade Unions of Great Britain, in his most recent quarterly report calls 
attention to the historical significance of this year, reminding Americans 
as well as Englishmen of their regrettable neglect of the anniversary. 

It was in 1824 that the British Parliament repealed the laws which up 
to that time had made all organization among wage earners unlawful. We 
are passing this year, therefore, the one hundredth anniversary of trade 
unionism as a lawful institution. Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST we republish what Mr. Appleton has to say because of its 
historical interest as well as because of its timeliness. 

It will be fitting for the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in El Paso to give appropriate recognition to this anniversary of a 
profound and fundamental change in human relations. 

It is an anniversary of a great achievement of human freedom and it 


CENTENNIAL OF A 
WORLD EVENT 
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marked in the course of society’s development a revolutionary advance 
more significant than many which we customarily remember and observe. 

Until the trade union movement came into existence the wage earner 
possessed no voice in the shaping of his destiny politically or in the world of 
toil. It was the act of the British Parliament of one hundred years ago 
which gave the trade union movement the lawful right to exist and therefore 
gave to the workers a lawful right to speak. It is a long road filled with 
achievement after achievement that has been traveled in the intervening 


There can be today no successful denial of the right of trade unionism 
to exist and no successful stifling of the voice with which it speaks. There 
is much yet to be achieved—just how much no one really knows because 
while there is human life there will be ambition for better and ever better 
things. The ground upon which we stand so firmly today, however, is ours 
because of the sacrifices and achievements of the past. 

One of the earliest and most deeply significant of all of these was the act 
of one hundred years ago but which has been recalled to the memory of 
so many who are traveling strange paths. It is well to contemplate upon 
such anniversaries the heroic struggles and victories of the past; it is well 
to review the obstacles that have been overcome. Doing so, we measure our 
progress and take heart for the battles which still remain to be fought. 

No prophesy of one hundred years ago, when all who toiled were in 
bondage, with few, if any, legal rights that others were bound to respect, 
could have foreseen the civilization today and the manner in which wage 
earners today do their work, enjoy their freedom, and live their lives. We 
are no more able than they to see a century into the future. 

We may, however, by dwelling upon the recorded past, envision in our 
imagination some small measure of the tremendous possibilities of the future, 
and in so doing fire our energies afresh and make us the more eager to 
transform those possibilities into the realities of life. 

We may gain a fresh understanding of the great role of the trade union 
movement and of the paramount necessity of bringing into its fold all who 
labor usefully in the complexity of modern civilization. We may better 
understand it as the keystone of the whole arch of our rights and liberties— 
an arch which is also the gateway to the future. 





On July 1, 1924, 15,552,077 motor vehicles were registered in the United 
States, according to the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
eer. Ve United States Department of Agriculture. This repre- 


UNEMPLOYMENT : ; 
sents an increase of 2,549,650 motor vehicles or 20 per 


cent over the registration of July 1, 1923. There is now one motor vehicle 
for each 6.6 persons. 

That this enormous and unprecedented ownership of automobiles, 
ranging from the humblestof “‘flivvers” to the most lordly and costliest of 
American and foreign-made cars, represents a high average of general well- 
being can not be gainsaid. It shows that there is much prosperity in the 
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United States and demonstrates that the people have been making tre- 
mendous strides in the ownership of modern civilization’s products. ‘The 
automobile ownership is especially significant when it is considered that 
wage earners of every kind make up the great bulk of car owners. 

There is another side to the picture, however, that should not be over- 
looked. Despite the great and ever-growing ownership of automobiles— 
only a few short years ago considered luxuries beyond the reach of all but 
the wealthiest—there is a constant unemployment problem that argues 
that a large number of persons are not getting their share of the general 
prosperity. 

That this all-the-year-around unemployment problem is not a trivial 
matter is revealed by a study just completed by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The Foundation, which has been investigating employment needs, methods 
and agencies for five years, finds that averaging good and bad years, 10 to 
12 per cent of all the workers in the United States, several million of men 
and women, are out of work all the time, and widespread unemployment 
is now a constant phenomenon with far-reaching economic, social, 
psychological and moral bearings and consequences. 

This is a serious situation and no amount of figures on automobile 
ownership will tend to make it less serious. It is a situation that is respon- 
sible for distress, misery and grinding poverty, to say nothing of bitter 
discontent. On this phase of the results of ever-constant. unemployment, 
the Foundation report says: ° 

“There is something which we are just beginning to recognize, a 
resentment on the part of the workers against an industrial situation in 
which such insecurity and uncertainty of employment are possible. It is 
not only unemployment, but the fear of unemployment, the knowledge 
that any job is uncertain and insecure, subject to the fluctuations of economic 
change, which are responsible for much of our present industrial unrest.” 

The figures to which we have referred give no encouragement to those 
who are inclined to preach despair. If similar figures for a decade ago were 
available for comparison we should undoubtedly find that there has been 
vast improvement. It is unmistakably ‘true that in general terms, and 
so far as the vast majority of wage earners are concerned, there has been 
progressive improvement, not only in wages, hours of labor and conditions 
of work, but also in continuity of employment. 

No amount of general progress of improvement, however, can compensate 
those who remain the victims of maladjustment and who are passed by, 
untouched by progressive developments. As long as there remains one 
person who is willing to work and for whom there is no work, there exists 
an economic and social problem which thrusts its responsibility upon every 
citizen of the Republic. This responsibility is peculiarly a responsibility 
upon the labor movement because the laborers are the first concern of the 
movement which they have brought into being. 

We are confronted by the fact that not only are there from ten to twelve 
per cent of the workers continuously unemployed, but in certain trades 
there is still tremendous seasonal unemployment. It is being discovered 
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that this seasonal unemployment can be largely reduced, because the causes 
for such unemployment are subject to human control. Some illuminating 
and startling figures on seasonal employment in the building industry have 
been compiled by the Boston Building Congress. This congress is composed 
of representatives of the various factors in the building industry, including 
labor. As a result of the study made in Boston, it has been found that 
ten trades in the building industry have steady employment during only 
three months in the year and that two other trades have steady employment 
for less than three months during the year. Only two trades enjoy steady 
employment for six months and only two other trades enjoy steady employ- 
ment for five months. 

It is almost a certainty that in most of the cities, except those favored 
by warm winter climate the percentage of seasonal unemployment in the 
building industry runs nearly as high. 

Here is a problem worthy of the study and consideration of every factor 
in industry. In helping to solve or partially solve, the problem, organized 
labor can take a leading and important part. Organized labor is vitally 
interested in the solution of unemployment, both constant and occasional, 
as unemployment is a direct danger to the unions and union standards, to 
say nothing of being a danger to them by reason of being a menace to the 
nation as a whole. 

Some progress has been made in studying and solving unemployment 
by a committee on seasonal operatiog in the construction industries, appointed 


by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, as a result of the president’s 
conference on unemployment, which met in Washington in September, 1921. 
The committee, which included representatives of organized labor, reported 
that custom, not climate, is mainly responsible for seasonal idleness in the 
building industries. In other words, the committee found that idleness 
in the building industries, unless a result of general depression, is largely 


unnecessary. 

What actual effect the findings and recommendations of the committee 
will have on stabilizing employment in the building trades remains to be 
seen. At any rate, a promising beginning at studying and solving the 
problem in one industry has been made and that in time it will lead to tangible 
results of a helpful nature is probable. 

At the same time, it is well never to forget that the unemployed want 
actual employment, not theoretical help. The unemployed are not con- 
cerned with the prosperity enjoyed by others. It will not help the jobless 
man or woman to tell him that there is now one motor vehicle for each 6.6 
persons. He or she will reply that they are not interested in indexes of 
general prosperity; what they want is a job. That is the only real solution 
of the unemployment problem. 





Increased means and increased leisure are the two civilizers of man.— 
Disraeli. 

Nothing happens to anybody which he is not fitted by nature to bear.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover made on September 29 a”masterly 
address on the subject of government ownership. There 
A SPLENDID MAN. : ; : 
osun sane is no industrial statesman in the world today for whom 
organized labor has had more admiration and respect. 
Mr. Hoover made his address as a campaign document. That “was his 
error. The question of the economic functions of government is too far 
reaching and important to be made a partisan campaign issue. And there 
is no adequate reason for Mr. Hoover’s attempt to make it an issue in the 
present campaign. Mr. Hoover in this speech has stepped down to the 
level of partisan politics. He is not the sort of man to misstate or misrepre- 
sent intentionally. But he has both misstated and misinterpreted the pro- 
gressive and labor position in that address. 
Mr. Hoover says: 

Senator La Follette’s party proposes Government ownership and operation 
of the railway and other public utilities. The Senator emphasizes this: “I am 
for Government ownership of railroads and every other public utility—every one.” 
This means all railways, power, light, telephone and telegraph. 


The truth, as Mr. Hoover well knows, is that La Follette’s movement 
is not a party, but a temporary union of progressive Republicans and pro- 
gressive Democrats, and Independents. La Follette, as Mr. Hoover knows 
does not advocate the governmental operation of anything except water 
power, nor does he advocate immediate government ownership of anything 
except water power. Senator La Follette is pledged not to immediate 
but to ultimate government ownership of railroads and public utilities. 


He is for “‘ultimate’”’ government ownership of the railways but with ‘“‘demo- 
cratic operation and safeguards against bureaucratic control.” These steps 
in government ownership are defended by those progressives who advocate 
them not at all on the Socialist ground that all private industry should be 
governmentally owned and operated, but on the opposite ground that only 
semi-public services should be governmentalized, that this should be done 
only in varying degrees and precisely in order that private industry should 
be “restored’’ and freed from the overshadowing power of ‘‘monopoly” in 
the field of transportation, power and finance. 

President Coolidge says that “America would not be America if the people 
were shackled with Government monopolies.” La Follette does not deny 
it. With the exceptions mentioned he does not stand for Government 
monopoly. His chief remedy for private monopolies in what he regards 
as public or semi-public servicés is not government ownership but government 
“control.”” He is for “public control of natural resources,” “public control 
of the nation’s money and credit.” 

Organized labor stands for the most thorough-going kind of governmental 
control to stop the corruption and abuses which monopoly has developed. 
It wants industry honestly and fairly conducted, with freedom for the 
workers and room also for normal, natural economic development and — 
change. It is the enemy of autocracy and bureaucracy alike and it sees in 
government ownership no necessary remedy. Yet in all affairs the people 
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must find a way to make their voice effective as the source of all final decision. 
Mr. Hoover says: ; 
It is a question of whether it shall be government ownership or private 
ownership under control. 


To organized labor and to the great majority of the progressives this 
is not at all the main issue. The main issue is the question of control and 
operation, whether there is government ownership or private ownership. 
Labor’s opposition to governmental operation, which—as Mr. Hoover 
points out—might interfere with the right collectively to cease work, is so 
unqualified that there is no section of the labor movement, no matter how 
radical, which does not oppose it. In so far as government ownership means 
government operation Labor is unanimously against it. 

Mr. Hoover says: 

Neither our national nor our state governments are planned or equipped 
for the task of government operation of utilities. 


A man with the equipment of the Secretary of Commerce for securing 
sadequate information ought to know better than attempt to make out that 
any large group of progressives or of the labor movement questions this or 
‘that it is an issue in the present campaign. He is guilty, whatever may be 
his excuse, of having totally and fundamentally misrepresented the pro- 
gressive movement. Moreover, Mr. Hoover has no: right lightly to waive 
aside the admission ‘of those leading progressives who do advocate govern- 
ment ownership that we are not ready for government ownership at the 
present time, an admission made in the La Follette platform. 

That important La Follette progressive, Senator Ladd of North Dakota, 
has explained in an illuminating passage just why even the more radical 
progressive leaders are for “ultimate’’ government ownership of the railways 
only and why they voted against such measures as the government ownership 
of Muscle Shoals and every form of governmental ship subsidy: 

Some of my friends were surprised because I favored turning Muscle Shoals 
over to Henry Ford instead of standing for Government ownership. My answer 
was that both the old parties were too rotten to entrust such a Government job to. 
We must have good government before we have much Government ownership. So 
we must go slowly and endure some of our present ills until we are strong enough for 
the task. Yet there is no hope for the future if Government can’t be improved 
according to its growing responsibilities. Community life has become too 
vast and complex for the continued discharge by private agencies of some 
functions, and if Government can not be made honest and efficient enough to 
handle them we are in a bad way. 

The more radical of the La Follette progressives are for government 
ownership of public utilities only—and then only gradually and ultimately. 

Mr. Hoover makes a very interesting argument on government control. 

But he says: 

To whatever extent we have failed in control, whether it be through over- 
control or through insufficient control it is a challenge to us to perfect our system. 

To this a statement for or against control? Mr. Hoover proceeds to 
: make several other statements that would raise serious doubts of his earnest- 
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ness as an advocate of control, especially in view of the fact that President 
Coolidge in one of his latest speeches has shown that he also favors control 
in a less than half-hearted manner. The fact is that the president's language 
can have only one interpretation, namely, that he thinks there has already 
been too much control. And when Mr. Hoover reverts to the very opposite 
principle to governmental control, namely, to a reliance upon the beneficence, 
public spirit and intelligence of the private interests who now operate our 
public utilities, he aligns himself absolutely with President Coolidge. Mr. 
Hoover makes altogether too much of the claim that — 

“There has been a genuine growth of business concience and services, and 

this growth is far more precious than any amount of legislation. 

There is some truth in his statement but neither Labor, the progressives 
or the American people generally intend to rely on the business conscience 
to protect them from the dishonesty, inefficiency, and inhumanity which 
now marks their conduct of industry. 

The able and well-informed Secretary of Commerce introduces other 
propositions of a similar character, all tending not to strengthen but to weaken 
the case for governmental control. He inveighs, for example, against that 
governmental centralization that would be necessary for thorough-going 
control, pointing out that our political system is decentralized. This is 
an absurdly illogical argument. The centralization of industry is a process 
which Mr. Hoover thoroughly understands and approves as does American 
labor as well as every forward looking progressive. For those backward 
looking pseudo-progressives who want to restore the industrial conditions 
of 1875 are only a minority now. In so far as industry is centralized Mr. 
Hoover knows that government control will either have to be centralized or 
abandoned. His argument in this connection amounts to nothing more nor 
less than an argument against government control, and in favor of a con- 
tinuation of the beneficent and autocratic rule of “the men to whom God 
has given the control over the business interests of this country.” 

Of similar import is Mr. Hoover’s horror lest the government should 
desert its purely human field and have something to say about economic 
questions. He says: 

We have constructed our government upon the theme’that its major purpose 
is to preserve human liberty amid the changing social and economic scene. If 
we divert it to the changing of money we shall have lost sadly for the future. 

This paragraph is perhaps the most serious of all in the doubts it raises 
as to Mr. Hoover’s earnestness, we do not say sincerity, in advocating any 
governmental control whatever. Governmental control of any economic 
operation, of course, involves money questions. 

Finally, Mr. Hoover is just as much concerned as Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Dawes or any of the reactionaries with whom he is surrounded with the 
terrible danger that we may have another “bloc” created in our political 
life. He has never inveighed against the financial bloc, the manufacturers’ 
bloc or the bloc of the Chambers of Commerce, but he becomes very deeply 
and no doubt honestly concerned over the possibility of a bloc of the employes 
of governmentally controlled services. What is illegitimate or dangerous 
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about such a bloc? What is dangerous about a political bloc representing 
organized labor or a political bloc representing the farmers’ organizations. 
The only danger is that these blocs will fuse in Congress—as they have 
already done—into a progressive bloc which would deprive of all power the 
reactionary bloc representing the consolidated interests. 

Mr. Hoover’s address is a gross misrepresentation, not only in what it 
says but in what it leaves unsaid. How can there be an honest or adequate 
discussion of the pros and cons of governmental intervention in economic 
affairs without referring to the governmental intervention that has already 
taken place and is taking place in favor of the interests. La Follette has 
shown that it is “the interests’ who have chiefly sought governmental 
favors, while his clients, the farmers, are suffering chiefly from disadvantages 
due to governmental intervention in that private industry, agriculture. 
La!Follette said: ‘ 

Those interests which demand ship subsidies, tax reduction, profiteers, 
railroad guarantors, fat oil and land grabs and other special privilege legislation 
make the argument that the farmer must pull himself out of his difficulties by 
his bootstraps and that nothing the Federal Government can do by law would 
prove of the slightest assistance. 

The truth is that the farmer is suffering chiefly from artifical disadvantages 
which have heretofore been saddled upon his back by act of Congress or by the 
policies of the executive branch of the Government. 


La Follette’s main objectives—as far as governmental activities are 
concerned—are anti-Socialist and his chief aim is to do away with govern- 
mental activities that hurt the farmer or favor “the interests.” 

Secretary Hoover has written himself as an opponent of effective govern- 
mental ‘control. His reasoning is especially faulty in that he makesa con- 
trast between the preservation of human liberty and economic issues which he 
“the changing of money.” Senator La Follette, the progressives, and 
organized labor, on the contrary, realize that no line can be drawn between 
economic and human problems. 

In his letter to the American Federation of Labor, dated August 16th, 
the Wisconsin Senator says that he stands with organized labor for a certain 
kind of conservatism—conservatism as applied ‘to human rights, human 
lives, and natural resources. But he also says he stands with labor against 
another kind of conservatism, which he defines variously as the conser- 
vation of “certain inequitable advantages,” “special privileges,” ‘unfairly 
acquaired property rights,” “vested rights” and “property rights’ which 
are against “human rights.” 

When La Follette accuses the two old parties of the defense of ‘‘vested 
rights’”’ and endorses labor’s stand for “human rights” as against “property 
rights’ he definitely aligns himself with labor. In his Labor Day speech 
La Follette declared that in overthrowing “the system” the progressives 
will not trespass “either upon property rights or human rights.” But 
organized labor is unanimous in holding that whenever there is a conflict 
between human rights and property rights human rights should prevail— 
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and in his letter of August 16th and on other occasions La Follette has 
definitely pledged himself to that standpoint. 

When in his speech of acceptance Senator La Follette calls for ‘‘a re- 
alignment in American politics” and hopes for the formation of “an aggres- 
sively progressive party’’ he shows that he means a progressive party repre- 
senting certain economic groups. He shows this by his definition, in his 
letter and elsewhere, of the forces with which he proposes to align himself. 
La Follette has recently declared he is fighting against ‘‘the control over 
the Government by organized wealth” and in his letter of acceptance he 
quotes Woodrow Wilson to the effect that “Our Government has been for 
the past few years under the control of the heads of the great allied cor- 
porations with the special interests.” The Conference for Progressive 
Political Action that nominated him refers to “our present system of cor- 
poration control of industries, banks and credit.” The American Federation 
of Labor has recorded itself repeatedly against the corporation power. The 
Government must protect the individual against the great artificial corporate 
person. 

La Follette’s letter of acceptance denounced “the organized banking 
interests which own the railroads, control credit, and dominate the industrial 
life of the nation,’’ while the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
to mention only one typical utterance, congratulated Senator Magnus Johnson 
for having “won so magnificently against all the powers of high finance.” 

Organized wealth, the great corporations, high finance, however, are 
by no means the whole of the forces the radical-progressives expect to see 
“aligned” on the other side. It was predicted months ago by labor that 
one of the major parties would be eliminated if both continued to believe 
that the one important means of advancing the interests of farmers and 
wage earners was not to help them directly but ‘‘to promote business.” The 
American Federation of Labor and its president have repeatedly pointed 
at the United States Chamber of Commerce as embodying this “‘old-party” 
view, and President Barrett of the National Board of Farm Organizations 
and the Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union attacks that body, 
as being in reality “‘the National Association of Lobbyists and assistant 
government.” 

But here again La Follette’s fundamentally non-socialist economics come 
in to draw the line. Not only farmers but “small merchants” are welcome 
in the progressive movement, it has been repeatedly said “Economic freedom 
and equality of opportunity” are needed also for the independent manu- 
facturer and even the independent banker. 

No opportunity has been missed to invite the collaboration of organi- 
zations that cut right across all economic lines, such as cooperatives, religious 
bodies and women’s organizations. Nor can it be successfully denied that 
Labor and La Follette have secured an immense amount of collaboration 
and support among every one of these elements. 

In the words of Patrick Henry, “If this be radicalism, make the most 
of it.’ Like Messrs. Coolidge and Dawes, Mr. Hoover has been led to 
neglect the most essential facts of the situation. Because of his unques- 
tioned capacity and knowledge of economics, Labor is particularly anxious 
to direct his attention to the real issues and divert him if possible from a 
further waste of his talents on the straw-man he so ably effectively and 
brilliantly demolished in his address of the 29th of September. 











Porto Rico’s Onward March 


By SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 
President, Free Federation of Workers of Porto Rico 


Eprror’s Nore.—In this article Mr. Iglesias reports in detail on the 
developments of the year and explains the status of the workers in Porto Rico 
at this time. Herets an interesting exposition of the achievements that have followed 
trade union organization. It is a magnificent story of progress—progress gained 
by constructive methods and unremitting fighting. 


organizations have had to be more active, diligent and combatant 

than the year covered by this report. Most peculiar conditions were 
created by the employing class and their political agents in the legislature, 
in industry, and everywhere. In their strenuous and unprecedented efforts 
to crush labor and establish autocracy they have necessarily compelled us to 
bring to the industrial and political fight a larger amount of energy and ac- 
tivity than in previous years. 

The political question, which always has taken a secondary place in our 
enceavors for bettering social and economic conditions, in this electoral year 
had to become practically our main issue in many instances because of the 
abr ormal and unwarranted political and general conditions brought about 
by .he combination of all the reactionary forces pretending to save Porto 
Rico by the imposition of a new system of government consisting in the 
abolition of all the political parties—particularly the labor party—the abolition 
of universal suffrage, of primary elections, of all popular intervention in the 
nomination of the men who should serve the government, and the abolition 
of the whole democratic machinery of representative government, estab- 
lishing in its place a so-calied directory of 14 men, chosen by themselves to 
rule our country with a kind of government predicated on the very form and 
theory of Primo de Rivera’s and Mussolini’s governments. This was, in 
substance, the program of the ignorant new reformers picked up from among 
the intellectuals, who fail to realize the real achievements of labor education, 
and who tried to make us believe in their fallacious propaganda and to accept 
their miserable political panacea elaborated in Wall Street ‘‘to make this 
country safe for the unscrupulous employers’ party.” 

This could not be accepted or even tolerated at all in Porto Rico at this 
time under the American flag and after organized labor and the people of 
Porto Rico in general had been educated in American principles, American 
practices, and American ideals for the last 25 years. - 

And the reactionary and employing classes, fearing the independent and 
free action of the laborers who had begun to use their balloting power during 
the last years against the usurpers of their health, life and labor, to secure 
proper legislation, tried to commit the crime of depriving this people of 
their rights. We could not be accomplices with our silence to this social and 
political crime which was to be committed and which would give to the bosses 


all the power they need to perpetuate the most horrible of all crimes, the 
(894) 


"Tce has never been in the past in Porto Rico a year in which our labor 
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economic crime by which this people is condemned to starve to death. 
This being the situation, we had to fight for our political guarantees 
and for the preservation of all our institutions, perhaps more intensively and 
more bravely and determinedly than we had done in the past. We could 
not and can not help but keep up the fight. What would become of organized 
labor in this island, or, indeed, what would become of progress if these bourbon 
people be allowed to abolish freedom and establish a dictatorship? ‘This 
explanation will let the organized labor movemeat in the mainland know 
why we have had during this year to devote so much of our time to politics. 
Will reaction succeed? We hope not. The people will tell in the November 
election if full guarantees are assured for the free expression of their will. 


International Labor Officials Visit Our Island 


In April of this year we were fortunate in being visited by First Vice- 
President John J. Cosgrove, of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. He brought with him Messrs. Daniel Hutcheson, auditor 
of the brotherhood, and Valemar Furey, a resident member of New York. 
They were accorded a fraternal reception by the organized workers of Porto 
Rico and particularly by the local unions of carpenters in the island. In 
their tour they practically covered the island and visited every place, 
and I am assured that the impression they got of our movement was wonderful. 
Several meetings and conferences were held at the most important towns and 
cities and at these towns Brother Cosgrove proved to be the kind of official 
we need in the leadership of our movement. His addresses to our people 
were instructive and interesting and our people listened to his advice atten- 
tively. 

At Ponce, Mr. Cosgrove was made a guest of honor by the mayor of the 
city and the municipal authorities. 

I accompanied him to every place he visited and it was my honor and 
pleasure to translate into Spanish most of the speeches he made at the meet- 
ings and conferences. Organizer Rivera Martinez, of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union, also traveled with us and gave to us all the help he was 
able to give in translation and in preparing for meetings. 

The visit of Mr. Cosgrove was very encouraging to the carpenters of 
Porto Rico and the working people in gener1l, and it is regrettable that we are 
not visited more frequently by international officials of the different: national 
and international unions that have subordinate local unions in Porto Rico or 
that might have them in the future. 

I feel that the efforts of Mr. Cosgrove in Porto Rico have not been in 
vain and this has been proved by the revival that has been recorded in the 
movement of the carpenters since his visit. Mr. Cosgrove also visited the 
Virgin Islands. 

Let us hope that the international labor officials in the future will think 
a little more of this small spot of the world where there is no winter, no cold, 
and no snow. 
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Employers’ Policy and Strikes 


During the last year three very important strike movements took place, 
comprising the following trades: 

Machinists working for the railroad of Porto Rico and other employes. 

Cigarmakers and employes of the cigar industry. 

Workingmen of the wharves and longshoremen. 

These strikes were of short duration, but involved more than 15,000 
people. The action taken by the employers and some government officials 
was to prosecute the men until the movement was ended. 

The policy forced upon the workers was: 

Reduction in the number of employes and the closing down of shops 
and factories so as to keep the men and women unemployed and make them 
starve. 

Total destruction of the bill of prices, hours of labor and working 
conditions at the fields, shops and factories. 

Enforcement of the so-called ‘‘open-shop system” and an absolute 
refusal to deal collectively with labor organizations or their representatives. 
Practically a system of “closed shops” was established for ‘the organized 
men and women. 

Blacklisting and boycotting of the men and women of the labor 
organizations. 

Violation of all the labor laws placed on the statutes and violent attacks 
in the courts against the Workmen’s Compensation Law to have it declared 
unconstitutional and securing injunctions against the Treasurer of Porto 
Rico and the Workmen’s Compensation Commission to restrain them from 
enforcing the law against certain employers. 

The chief of the Insular Bureau of Labor and other inspectors and 
employes of the bureau who were members of our labor organization were 
expelled from the bureau without cause, without due process of law and 
in violation of the civil service law to please the employers and leave them 
unmolested by the work of these officials. 

In spite of the violent attacks of all the combined forces of capital and 
reaction our organized labor movement has succeeded in resistance and 
our principles have been saved and our unions are alive, and we have been 
and are gradually recovering and regaining all the ground lost in these last 
battles. We are reconstructing and reorganizing our local unions with the 
firm purpose and determination in view of inspiring the progress.of the 
masses and bettering working end living conditions until we have succeeded 
finally in having labor dignified and humanized in all parts of Porto Rico. 


Special Convention of Agricultural Laborers and Allied Branches of the 
Sugar Industry of Porto Rico 
On November 11, 1923, a very important special convention of the 
agricultural laborers was held attended also by the machinists and railroad 
workers of the sugar mills and longshoremen occupied in the transportation 
of sugar. All these trades are engaged in different works on the fields where 
sugar is produced, in the factories and transportation in general. 
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Some thirty organizations were represented at the convention. Most 
important resolutions were adopted intended to promote organization among 
them. At the same time a project of agreement and scale of wages of $2.50 
per day was adopted for the agricultural workers to go into operation during 
the crop of sugar cane. In January, because of the refusal of the employers 
to discuss their demands, nearly 40,000 agricultural workers had to resort 
to a peaceful strike. With the cooperation of our labor officials in the 
organization and the intervention of the Mediation and Conciliation Com- 
mission, two members of which are bona fide members of our organization, 
agreements were reached by which the strike was brought to an end. A 
daily salary of $1.50 was secured taking as a basis $5.00 as the price for 100 
pounds of sugar, and additional pay of 10 per cent as increase for every 
additional dollar that the 100 pounds of sugar might be sold for according 
to the prices in the American market. These increases, however, lasted 
for a very short period, because of these laborers not being strong enough 
in their organization to have such wages enforced permanently. 


Number of Organizations Affiliated with the State Federation of Labor 


The number of organizations affiliated with the State Federation of 
Labor of Porto Rico at this time is the following: 


Cigar Makers’ Unions 

Carpenters’ Unions 

Typographical Union 

Painters’ Unions. 

Women’s Protective Union 

Barbers’ Unions 

Meat Cutters’ and Butchers’ Union 

Federal Labor Unions 

Longshoremen’s Unions 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Union 

Plumbers’ Union 

Machinists’ Unions 

Agricultural Workers’ Unions 

Wrappers Selectors’ Union.........................-----..--.--+ ‘ 
Retail Clerks’ Unions 

onoemakers’ Uaioss...............:........-..-.....- icateslindcmcetlicasies 
Hodcarriers’ Unions 

Tailors’ Unions 

Bakers’ and Confectionery Workers’ Unions 
Ditchers’ Union 


Total of local unions 
Central Labor Unions 
Joint Advisory Board of the Cigar Makers’ Unions.. 
Executive Council of the State Federation 
Labor Cooperatives and Corporations 
Labor Temples owned by organized labor 
Lots of land and other properties owned 


The total membership affiliated with these bodies numbers 12,000. 
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Cooperative Corporations, Labor Temples and Lots of Land Owned by the 
Unions Affiliated to Our Free Federation of Labor. 


Compania Editora de “ Justicia,” Inc. (The official publication) : 


Authorized capital 
Capital paid 


Labor Temples. 

One owned by the International Association of Machinists of 
America under the custody of Local Union No. 778 of 
Santurce valued in the amount of 

One owned by the local unions of Utuado valued at 

One owned by the local unions of Mayaguez valued at 

One owned by the local unions of Rio Grande valued at 

One owned by Cigar Makers’ Union No. 350 of Manati._____.. 

One owned by the local unions of Caguas 

One owned by Agricultural Laborers’ Union No. 12006 of 
Vieques valued at... 

One owned by Agricultural Workers’ Union No. 14811 of 
Fajardo valued at 


Lots of land and other properties: 
A lot of the Central Labor Union of Arecibo upon which to 
erect the Labor Temple there valued at. $600.00 
A lot of the Longshoremen’s Union of Arecibo No. 598 valued 
700.00 


1,000.00 
450.00 





4,000.00 


A house, lighters and other property of Stevedores’ Union No. 
No. 1162 of Fajardo valued at 
Labor Temple of Stevedores’ Union No. 1060 of Arroyo 
There are other properties which we have been unable to include in 
this report, the price and real value of which is being ascertained. 
The receipts and expenditures of the Executive Council of the State 
Federation for the years 1906 to 1923 have been as follows: 
Receipts Expenditures. 


$196.18 $196.18 
312.24 312.24 
716.00 

7,444.27 

9,221.03 

2,097.10 

9,855.34 

9,013.76 

12,378.16 





The Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto Rico was organized July 
14, 1898. It was affiliated to the American Federation of Labor October 
14, 1901. It began to collect taxes as a State Federation from the different 
labor organizations subordinate to the different national and international 
unions after the third convention held at the city of Mayaguez from June 18 
to the 25, 1905, wherein the first constitution of our Federation was adopted 
following the general lines and policies of the organized labor movement 
as represented by the American Federation of Labor. 
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Benefits Paid by the Different Organizations to their Members 
This list represents the different kinds of benefits paid to their members 
by the local unions subordinate to the different national and international 
unions and the American Federation of Labor from 1905 to 1923. 
The list follows: 
Loans on traveling cards $57,924.25 
Strike benefits 2,955,858.53 
Sick benefits = 347,097.38 


Out of work benefits 71,171.26 
Death benefits 57,622.20 


. Total paid in benefits $3,489,673.62 . 
Other expenses: 


Stationery and postage 

Label agitation 

Tax to international unions and A. F. of L._...... 
Returned to international unions 

Donations to other unions 


598,721.84 


Grand total $4,088,395.46 


Achievements of Organized Labor in Government Offices 


The position of organized labor in public and official life is as follows: 

Labor controls the following municipalities: Carolina, Rio Grande, 
Luquillo, Fajardo, Ceiba, Yabucoa, Guayama and Arroyo. 

Labor has four members in the House of Representatives and one Senator. 

One member in the Workmen’s Relief Commission. 

One member in the Homestead Commission. 

Two members in the Mediation and Conciliation Commission. 

One member in the Equalization and Revision Commission of taxes. 

Two members in the Economic Commission of the Insular Legislature. 

One “Observer” in the General Board of Elections. 

Our Activities in Washington 

For the first time in the history of Porto Rico an action was taken 
by the last Insular Legislature of the island which received the unanimous 
approval of all the political parties. A resolution (No. 2 of the Senate) 
was adopted by which a commission of the legislature composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the political parties should proceed to Washington to propose 
some liberal and fundamental changes in our organic act which now serves 
as the constitution of Porto Rico. Being a Senator of the Insular Legis- 
lature and a representative of the American Federation of Labor in, Porto 
Rico, I accepted membership on the commission and went to Washington 
in January of this year with the other members of the commission, prompted 
by my desire to be helpful to the workers and the people in general of 
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Porto Rico and to be on the watch so that no treacherous action might be 
taken by the representatives of capital on the commission. I not only 
accepted the appointment to go with them to Washington to work together 
and jointly for the securing of a larger amount of self-government for the 
people of Porto Rico, but also secured for this legislative movement all the 
generous and disinterested cooperation and unequaled influence of the 
American Federation of Labor and very particularly so from its president, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

The bills introduced in Congress just above referred to, were the following: 
H. R. 4087, H. R. 6142, H. R. 6294, H. R. 6583, S. 2448, S. 2571, S. 2572 
and S. 2573. All these bills were introduced at the sixty-eighth Congress 
and the main purpose of such bills was to ‘Amend the organic act of Porto 
Rico approved March 2, 1917,” to “Extend the provisions of certain Federal 
laws to Porto Rico” and others. The American Federation of Labor was 
responsible to a very large extent for the hearings held on all these bills 
before the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions of the Senate, 
the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, these hearings having been held on January 1, February 13, 14, 
16, 19, 25 and 26 and March 7, 1924. The records of these hearings, which 
were printed, show the very important part taken by the American Federation — 
of Labor representatives. By perusal of these records it may be easily found 
that while the majority of the Porto Rican legislative delegation devoted 
its time simply to the political situation of Porto Rico, to requesting the 
right to elect our own governor and to ask from Congress a larger amount 
of self-government for Porto Rico, the activities of the labor members in 
the delegation and of those officials of the American Federation in Washing- 
ton backing our petitions, were also devoted, as in the past, to presenting 
real economic conditions, living and working conditions of the masses and 
to indicting as strongly as we ever did the money monopoly and combinations 
which are responsible for the unbearable economic conditions prevailing in 
the island. And since our political agreemeat to ask for more self-govern- 
ment did not commit me to silence on the real economic conditions of this 
island (because if it had I would not have accepted membership on the com- 
mission), I felt myself at liberty and in duty bound to present to the com- 
mittees of Congress the real aims and aspirations of the working people of 
Porto Rico for a better living and better treatment. 

I realize that my declarations did not please the other representatives 
in the legislative commission of the people of Porto Rico. 

But to my surprise, the presidents of the republican and unionist parties 
who had kept themselves in contact with the money people of Wall Street 
and representatives of the sugar, tobacco, fruit and transportation trusts in 
New York, were not only in conference to betray the labor representatives 
but also to betray the whole people of this island. 

In an effort to take my head off, after having been engaged in the 
organized labor movement for thirty years, the presidents of the unionist 
and republican parties wrote to President Gompers condemning me and 
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presenting me as a dynamiter. I believe it unnecessary at this time to 
state all they had to say in the joint letter to President Gompers. But 
I can’t fail to mention the wonderful, thoughtful and timely reply of 
President Gompers to them. As soon as President Gompers drafted his 
reply to the presidents of the unionist and republican parties, the substance 
of his letter was transmitted by cable to Porto Rico by the United Press. 
It was published in all the newspapers of Porto Rico. It deserved the 
approval and admiration of all the people of Porto Rico, even of those sup- 
posed to belong to the groups headed by the presidents of the republican 
and unionist parties. All comments were favorable to President Gompers, 
because his reply was considered by all as a splendid display of sincerity, 
loyalty and undivided adherence to the cause of liberty and freedom and a 
reaffirmation once and for ever of the principles of mutual defense and 
solidarity as maintained by the American Federation of Labor and its 
president. ‘The letter of President Gompers rendered Porto Rico a service 
which the working people of this island will never repay. 


Labor Representation and Legislation Affecting Labor 


As you know the independent labor vote reelected me to the Senate in 
the last general election, electing at the same time two carpenters, one 
printer and one cigar maker as members of the House of Representatives. 
‘Two regular sessions and two sessions of the legislature have been held during 
the period for which we were elected which expires with the end of this 
year. It is very gratifying to be able to report at this time that these labor 
representatives elected from among the rank and file of organized labor have 
done well and that they have kept themselves true to the cause and loyal to 
our movement, lending all the help they were able to lend in the advance- 
ment and uplifting of social, moral, economic and political conditions of 
the masses of workers and the people of Porto Rico in general. They have 
not only tried to introduce all those measures which are a part of the pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, but at the same time they have 
kept. themselves alive and on the watch for all the reactionary measures 
introduced by the lawyers of the corporations and big interests intended 
to protect big business to the detriment of the masses. 

Very extraordinary efforts were put forth by the private insurance 
companies and a good number of corporations, during all the ordinary and 
special sessions of the legislature, to have amended the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, so as to do away with the “exclusive state fund” and give 
these companies the opportunity to do business and establish competition, 
but the strong action adopted by the labor representatives in the legislature 
was responsible for the defeat of such amendments. 

-Other bills were introduced to establish the so-called “waiting period’’ 
in our compensation law in order that no compensation might be paid when 
the person injured was incapacitated for seven days or less. The stand 
taken by our representatives was equally strong against such measures, 
and all of these measures were rejected. 
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This, too, may be listed among the reactionary measures defeated by 
labor. 

A bill was drafted and introduced in the last special session of the legis- 
lature by the political combination of Tous-Soto and Barcelo, known as 
the “ Alliance’ to amend the electoral law so as to prevent the formation of 
new political parties, in order that they might have no new force to contend 
with. It provided originally that new political parties, to be accepted and 
registered by the executive secretary of Porto Rico by petition, had to 
submit to the secretary a 20 per cent in petitions, duly sworn to before the 
municipal judge of the total vote of the island cast in the last election. That 
meant that people having repudiated the action of their parties, or willing 
to cast an independent vote at the next coming election, would have had to 
have duly signed, identified and duly sworn to before the municipal judge 
(notary public not allowed to administer these oaths) more than 50,000 
affidavits, with all law requisites, finger marks, color, age, state, city, etc., 
etc., etc. This was practically a prevention of the expression of the popular 
will and a gross denial of the franchise granted to our people by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Our representatives did all they could to prevent the passage of this 
measure, but the steam roller was used by the political combination and the 
bill was adopted. However, the stand taken by our representatives was 
so vigorous and so just that they reduced the 20 per cent in the bill as originally 
introduced to 10 per cent. 

This may be listed as a partial success of the labor representatives in 
view of the prevailing circumstances. 

Some other legislation affecting labor, passed by the insular legislature 
is as follows: 

No. 6. An act to amend section 17 of “‘An Act to create a Homestead 
Commission; to authorize the construction of houses for artisans and laborers 
with funds of the people of Porto Rico; provide for the leasing of same, 
with a right to the ownership thereof; to improve the condition of such 
lands of the people of Porto Rico as may be selected for the construction of 
said houses and for the formation of farms; promote the creation of farms 
to be leased to farm laborers and to grant them title thereto, ‘and for other 
purposes, approved July 11, 1924—June 13, 1923.” 

No. 11. An act prescribing minimum wages to be paid the laborers and 
workingmen of Porto Rico in insular and municipal works—Approved 
June 30, 1923. 

No. 12. An act to amend the title and section 1 of act No. 10, entitled 
“An act to determine the procedure in cases of claims for wages by farm 
laborers against their employers,” approved November 14, 1917; to add 
section 1 thereto, define the words “worker” and “employe” used therein, 
and for other purposes.—Approved July 2, 1923. 

No. 13. An act to regulate the operation and handling of cinematograph 
machines, and: for other purposes—Approved July 3, 1923. 

No. 25. An act to amend section 1 of act No. 46, entitled ‘“‘An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for the construction of scaffolds, 
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the protection of the public, and for other purposes, approved March 13, 
1913,’ approved December 1, 1917.” July 7, 1923. 

All the above numbered laws may very well be listed as a success of 
labor through the representatives of labor in the legislature and backed by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Our organized labor movement has also succeeded in getting, through 
our representatives in the legislature, all the increases which have been 
necessary in the appropriations for education, roads, sanitation, insular hos- 
pitals, sanatoriums and dispensaries of the government intended to take 
care of the people suffering from tuberculosis, hookworm and other diseases. 
Because of the strength of our organization we believe this to be a splendid 
record, taking into consideration the abnormal times we have had to 
confront. 

Pan-American Federation Activities. 

After the American Federation of Labor convention at Portland, Oregon, 
was over, I had the honor to accompany a delegation headed by President 
Gompers to be present and take part in the conferences held in El Paso and 
Juarez between the representatives of the Regional Federation of Mexico 
and of the American Federation of Labor. I had also the pleasure of attend- 
ing several conferences held in New York and Washington with labor 
representatives of Venezuela and Colombia. 

The history of the innumerable altruistic deeds of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its continued efforts in the humanitarian purpose of 
establishing and maintaining the best possible relations between the peoples 
of Mexico, Central and South America, and the people of the United States, 
has never been written. ‘The brilliant record of these activities will be found 
in the files of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, an institution that 
was created when its necessity was made evident by an epoch when the 
international relations of these great peoples were rapidly expanding. 

The activities of the Pan-American Federation of Labor since its creation 
in promoting closer relations and greater confidence and sympathy among 
the peoples of the Latin-American republics with the people of the United 
States are multiple and the benefits derived therefrom are immeasurable. 
The United States Government has taken no cognizance of the powerful 
instrumentality that the American Federation of Labor has been in the 
councils of the Pan-American Federation of Labor for the creation of good 
will and sincere friendship and for enhancing the reputation of the United 
States as a peace-loving nation. No other organization is so admirably 
equipped to inspire the confidence and gain the good will of our neighbor 
countries to the south as the American Federation of Labor through the 
medium of the Pan-American Federation of Labor. The resentment and 
discredit for the United States cultivated among the Latin-American peoples 
by these Americans whose only regard is the purswit of the “dollar” are in a 
great measure being offset by the influence, actions and decisions of the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, and through the medium of the frank 
exchange of views and impressions of the representative labor delegations 
that in the past few years have visited some of the Latin-American countries, 
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the most notable instance being the American Federation of Labor mission 
that visited Mexico in 1918 (when that country was combed by German 
propaganda). ‘The three members of that mission, appointed by President 
Gompers, found the atmosphere in Mexico pregnant with the prejudice 
created by propagandists hostile to America, but after addressing them- 
selves frankly to the object of their mission, they succeeded in gaining the 
sympathy and the confidence of the wage earners of Mexico, much to the 
chagrin of those who had put every obstacle in the way of the delegation. 

When it has been made possible for a delegation of the American 
Federation of Labor to visit each and every country in the Western Hemis- 
phere with the same purpose that President Gompers had in sending those 
labor missions to Mexico and Central America, the peoples of the countries 
so visited will bé in a position to appraise at full value the work the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor is destined to accomplish in the Western 
Hemisphere, and, as a consequence, the reputation and the prestige of the 
United States as a justice-loving nation will be firmly established among 


those Latin-American peoples. 


The Virgin Islands of the United States 
Having been officially informed by Secretary Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor that charters had been granted to this last, possession 
of the United States and that the American Federation of Labor wanted to be 
of every assistance to these people, and to strengthen the faith of the members 
in their organization and to extend the influence of organized labor there in 


the economic and industrial affairs of these islands, I have had to keep in 
close touch with the affairs of the Virgin Islands and in constant com- 
munication with the labor representatives there. 

After my first visit to the Virgin Islands in compliance with instructions 
from the American Federation of Labor, I sent to our headquarters several 
reports on conditions prevailing there, and voicing the necessities, com- 
plaints and aspirations of these people. Due to our persistency and the 
great efforts put forth by the American Federation of Labor, President 
Coolidge felt himself inclined to send a commission to the Virgin Islands 
through the Department of Labor of the United States. This Federal 
Comunission appointed by the president through the Department of Labor 
was composed of the Hon. George H. Woodson of Iowa, Cornelious R. Richard- 
son of Indiana, Charles E. Mitchell of West Virginia, Jefferson S. Coage 
of Delaware and W. H. C. Brown of Virginia, and they were instructed 
by the secretary of the Department of Labor to investigate economic and 
industrial conditions in the islands, to ascertain the underlying causes of 
industrial depression, and to furnish the department with all the facts 
connected therein. 

This commission left the harbor of New York City for the Virgin Islands 
January 17 of this year, arriving at the port of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
on the 23rd of the same month. 

As soon as Secretary Morrison knew of the commission having been 
appointed and of the date on which they were sailing for the Virgin Islands 
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he cabled me instructions to proceed to the Virgin Islands to meet this 
commission there and be of every assistance to them in their mission. 

Because of my inability to carry out Mr. Morrison’s instructions for the 
reason that I was in New York as a part of the legislative commission to 
which I refer in the beginning of this report, I took up the matter with 
Organizer P. Rivera Martinez of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, 
and requested him to immediately proceed to the Virgin Islands not only 
to meet the commission and assist them in their investigation work, but at 
the same time to assist the organized laborers of the Virgin Islands in their 
organization and in the presentation of their case to the commission. 

The work done at the Virgin Islands by the American Federation of 
Labor representatives and the facts presented to the commission was so 
effective that the “Summary of findings and Recommendations” of the 
Federal Commission to the Virgin Islands in the report submitted by them 
to the Secretary of Labor on February 29, 1924, are practically the same 
summary of findings and recommendations made by our labor organizations 
of Porto Rico in the Virgin Islands through their representatives as may 
be seen by the following: 


“Summary of Findings and Recommendation. Report of the Federal Com- 
mission Appointed by the Secretary of Labor to Investigate Industrial 
and Economic Conditions in the Virgin Islands, U.S. A., Pages 25 to 29.” 


Prohibition—The Virgin Islands should receive the same liberal inter- 
pretation and admiaistration of our prohibition laws that have been extended 


to the Philippine Islands and the Panama Canal, so as to permit the retention 
of liquor on board ships under seil and the transportation and transshipment 
of liquor cargoes through Virgin Islands ports. 

Labor.—In order to stabilize wages, protect the native workers from 
harmful competition with alien laborers, and to generally assist in the relief 
of industrial depression it is recommended that the Department of Labor 
appoint for service on the Virgin Islands a commissioner of conciliation, 
who shall also enforce the Federal immigration laws. 

Banking and currency—Some means should be immediately found to 
replace the existing system of banking and currency by an American owned 
and operated banking institution. 

Transportation and mail.—Assistance and encouragement should be 
given to additional transportation facilities between the islands, and from 
the islands to Porto Rico, and that the postmaster general’s attention be 
called to the need for increased and extended mail facilities. 

Manufacturers—Attention of private enterprises should be called 
through the proper governmental agencies to the industrial possibilities: 
(a) Canning industry, fruits, etc.; (6) manufacture of furniture from 
mahogany and other native hardwood. 

Miscellaneous.—It is recommended that attention be directed to the 
possibilities of St. Thomas and other ports of the islands as winter resorts 
and private enterprises be encouraged to develope them. The Federal 
Government might cooperate with the municipal government in the creation 
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of a fund, to be placed at the disposal of the municipal government, to aid 
the farmers in putting the island back in its former state of cultivation 
and to assist in the establishment of homesteads. 

Water supply.—Enlarge the scope of the investigation of the Govern- 
ment survey for an increased supply of drinking water, to include the estab- 
lishment of a system of irrigation for agricultural relief, in all the islands. 

Experiment stations——The experiment station at St, Thomas should 
be considerably enlarged, an experiment station established on the island of 
St. John, and the activities of the experiment station on St. Croix, which 
is already contributing so largely to the agricultural improvement of that 
island, further developed so as to encourage and direct the work on St. 
Thomas and St. John. 

Schools.—The excellent work already being done by the local schools 
on the islands should be assisted by the addition of an agricultural, indus- 
trial and trades school, that the boys and girls of the islands may be trained 
in such industrial pursuits as will fit them for greater service. The present 
curriculum of the public schools should be extended so as to make it unneces- 
sary for native children to leave home for the purposes of higher education. 
Many children are now obliged to attend high schools in adjacent islands 
of other nationalities. 

Legal status—A new organic act should be passed, so as to authorize 
the adoption of a ne® code of laws based upon American ideals and cal- 
culated to insure an administration and enforcement of the laws in keeping 
with American practices. Especially, the courts should be so reorgaoized 
that in this important connection the people will enjoy a feeling of con- 
fidence, and every man, however humble, be assured of “his day in court.” 
The new organic act should provide for such reforms of the present legis- 
lative system that the municipal governments of the several islands may 
be more centralized and the amended whole brought into closer touch and 
harmony with the masses and be more largely responsive to their peculiar 
needs. ‘The commission further believes that, in the revision of the judicial 
system of the islands, special attention should be given to the establishment 
of a court of appellate jurisdiction more accessible than the present tribunal 
(United States Circuit Court, third district, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Findings 

1. Location.—Forty miles east of Porto Rico; 1,440 south of New York 
City; 1,025 northeast of Panama Canal. Area of 3 largest inhabited islands, 
132 square miles. Population, 26,000 (negro, 24,100; white, 1,900); density, 
200 per square mile. 

2. Education.—Compulsory between 7 and 13. Attendance, average, 
3,000, or over 98 per cent of possible attendance. [Illiteracy less than 2 per 
cent. Language, English. mre 

3. Water supply depends on rain fall caught in cisterns. 

4. General health compares favorably with southern states. No 
epidemics. Birth rate, 32 per one thousand; death rate 25} per one thousand. 

5. Climatic conditions, with a mimimum of 65° and maximum 92° insure 
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low cost of living in way of clothing, housing, and food fact. Trade winds 
prevail. 

6. Economic and industrial conditions are far from being satisfactory, 
as shown by the variation in the imports and exports between the islands 
and the United States. Fiscal year 1921; export, $3,571,787; imports, 
$4,162,949; total, $7,734,736. Fiscal year 1922; exports, $754,729; imports, 
$1,836,567; total, $2,591,296. 

This marked loss of trade is largely due to (a) our general policy of 
treating the islands only as an outpost of defense for the Panama Canal; 
(b) Federal prohibition, which crippled the bay rum industry of the islands; 
(c) serious droughts which almost eliminated crops last three years; (d) 
St. Thomas, although one of the finest ports in the West Indies or the world, 
is no longer used as a port of call by the steamship lines using the Panama 
Canal and sailing to and from Atlantic ports of South America. This com- 
bination of conditions creates an appallingly large per cent of unemployment 
and already evidences of undernourishment are apparent. 

7. Leading industries—(a) sugar cane, 12,000 acres; (6) cotton, 2,000 
acres; (c) grasses and fodder, 30,000 acres—cattle raising; (d) fishing; (e) 
coaling steamships—150 men, 300 women; (f) watering ships (when there is 
any water available). 

8. Wages.—(a) agricultural, 20 to 40 cents a day; (6) fishing, nominal; 
(c) coaling vessels, 2 cents per basket; average, 60 cents a day, and only two 
days a week. 

9. Housing of workers.—Largely one room shacks with an occasional 
lean to kitchen. 

10. Food of workers.—Largely “‘fungee’”’ (a mess of corn meal and fish). 

11. Cost of living—Owing to above-outlined conditions, is naturally 
very low, but unless something is done to improve the opportunity for work 
these people must migrate to avoid sinking to an economic level abhorrent 
to our American ideals. 

12. Native population is clean, bright, genial, peaceful, intelligent; 
98 per cent can read and write; honest and —_ polite. Very little crime, 
and that largely in the sea port towns. 

One of the last recommendations of the Federal Commission and not 
less important is the following: 

“The citizen status of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands should be 
cleared up, as much confusion now prevails owing to the different inter- 
pretations of the following supposed guaranty quoted from the purchase 
treaty with Denmark, proclaimed January 25, 1917 (Sec. 6): 

“ “Those who remain in the islands may preserve their citizenship in 
Denmark by making before a court of record, within one year from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications of this convention, a declaration of 
their decision to preserve such citizenship; in default of which declaration 
they shall be held to have renounced it, and to have accepted citizenship in 
the United Siates.’” 

These are practically the same demands as presented to the commission 
by our organizations at the Virgin Islands and they simply proved that 
our members there were right in their claims. 

There is still much to do. The most important part of this question, 


‘ 
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to see that all these recommendations are crystallized and converted into 
realities and facts, has yet to be done. The American Federation of Labor 
that so generously extended its helping hand to this people, has now to see 
to it that such recommendations be complied with, by Congress, by the 
different departments of the United States concerned, by the proper officials 
and by all those in authority in Washington who deal with this people, and 
we recommend this to you. It will be only when these recommendations, 
or a good portion of them, are complied with, that we will be in a position 
to have proper organizations formed to do some practical work for the people 
of the Virgin Islands. 

In our opinion the people of the Virgin Islands should receive preferential 
and immediate attention from the Washington authorities. 

In closing this part of my report I want to emphasize this, because 
conditions in the Virgin Islands have gone from bad to worse since the 
above recommendations of the Federal Commission were made. Only a 
few days ago the Virgin Islands were devasted by a terrible hurricane that 
swept all the islands, destroyed their little crops, houses and more than one 
hundred lives. Many people were injured, and considerable damage was 
caused. Conditions there on that account «re unbearable. These people 
are in need of immediate relief. 

Conclusion 

In bringing this report to a close I want to direct your attention to the 
real economic general conditions of the island of Porto Rico so that you 
may be duly posted when the matter of our so many times mentioned 
progress is debated. 

The last official reports show that Porto Rico’s importations and ex- 
portations in the year 1901 reached approximately $17,502,103; while during 
the fiscal year of 1923 they were $154,237,555, showing evidently that the 
island has increased its business every year. The official statistics demon- 
strated that in the last 22 years there were $945,606,949, for imports and 
$1,170,567,445 for exports, giving a “‘superabit’’ in the said 22 years of 
over $228,341,191, the difference between exportation and importation 
showing such balance which is supposed to be in favor of the people of the 
island. 

Now, for the first time in many years the trade balance is against the 
island. External trade of the island for the year ending June 30 amounted 
to $177,650,164, according to reports of the collector of customs and the 
Department of Commerce, completed three weeks ago. This marks a gain 
of $23,412,609 over the island’s trade of last year, which totaled $154,237,555. 

For the first time in many years imports exceeded exports, leaving a 
trade balance of $1,089,084 against the island. This simply accentuates a 
tendency which is very alarming and destroys a ficticious story of prosperity 
for which the people will have to pay. 

A general campaign of organization is being conducted at this time 
throughout the island so as to prevent labor activities from being absorbed 
by politics. This campaign is much more active among the cigar makers 
who are gradually reconstructing their movement and gaining in member- 
ship by the action conducted by the Joint Advisory Board of the Cigar- 
makers’ Unions under the leadership of Organizer Rivera Martinez. All 
the other trades are also moving on the same line of organization business. 

‘ Labor Day was generally and splendidly observed by all the local unions 
in the different towns of Porto Rico and big parades and meetings were held 
on this day in more than 20 cities. 

With best wishes for success to you and the convention, I beg $01 remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
SANTIAGO IGLESIAS, | 
Gen. Org. American Federation of Labor. 
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Heading West 


By CuEesTerR M. WRIGHT 


HOEVER is fortunate enough to behold the countryside in these autumn days 
finds it all a gorgeous stage setting for the most tempting and withal the most 


capricious season of them all. 


There is no season as once so seductive, so daring, so fickle, so utterly untamed and 
violent as the autumn. There is about autumn the softness, the delicacy, the gentle 


warmth of innocent young love. 


gentle air of fulfillment that bespeaks age content with achievement. 


There is the bold artifice of the courtezan and the sweet, 


Autumn is that 


way and largely life is that way. Age is age, but age can not resist the temptation to 


leap back through the span to the ways of youth. 
Go thou to the woods and to the fields and revel in the splendor of nature’s most 


wonderful array. Man knows not yet how to use colors so superlatively gay in such 


happy and pleasing combinations. 


It is in truth but a poor and bedraggled soul that is 


not lifted and inspired and at least a bit ennobled in the presence of this great autumnal 


carnival of nature. 


The year goes onward in its heady fashion, bound for the cold blasts and the deep 
drifts of dispassionate winter. So be it. And meanwhile let us continue Heading West. 


A Portentious Verdict 
Impends, to Wit: 

HE welkin—try and find it—rings 

with hokum; never mind it; and 

aspersions grow on every little tree. 
A chap. keeps yellin’ ““Helen’’—least that’s 
how they’re spellin’ the crescendo of his 
dynamitic spree. And the careful, cautious 
Cal gives the world a whispered “wal,” 
reassuring all and sundry brave and free. 

The Davis polished diction, as ebullient 
as fiction, flows along like some complacent 
River Dee, while Bryan of Nebraska, as 
chilly as Alaska, shows how self obliterating 
man can be. Afraid of Bob La Follette, 
the plutocratic wallet quacks a doleful, 
dismal note of prophesy. So folks are all 
excited, some even quite affrighted; what 
relief for all election night will be! 
There’s palaver everywhere, in the halls 

and “on the air” and but precious little 


sense in all of it. But the final peroration 
of this devilish collation hastens onward 
as is mete and fit. Say you what’s it all 
about? We relapse from rhyme to shout: 
It's to decide whose shoes will be under the 
White House bed next year! 


* 


A Grand Jury, More or 
Less, Boots But Little 


HREE grand juries in Washington, 
D. C., have considered the case of 


Albert B. Fall and each in its turn 
has quit and gone home without voting an 


indictment. 
This news may have been discovered by 


those painstaking persons who read the 
smaller and more inconspicuous items in 


the daily newspapers. 

Those who read as they run would never 
have detected the tiny headlines announcing 
this ponderous triple play in the mills of 
justice—a triple play scoring for Mr. Fall 
but netting the machinery of the law nothing 
more sustaining than a mean and meager 
zero. 

It has been variously predicted that 
nothing untoward would ever happen to 
Albert B. Fall. And maybe these prophets 
were right about it. Maybe nothing will 
happen to Mr. Fall, or to anybody else. who 
helped the government get rid of its vast 
naval oil reserves. Maybe when these 
gentlemen thought that was the kind of a 
country this is they were right. Maybe 
that is the kind of a country it is. : 

But, somehow a lingering doubt persists. 
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Out of Sound and Fury, 
Reason At Last Emerges 


GREAT deal of sound and fury 

has come to us over the cables 

from J. Walton Newbold, member 
of the British parliament, elected as a 
Communist. 

Mr. Newbold has suffered a relapse and 
is no longer a member of that party. He 
has resigned and he tells why. 

“Tt is melodrama, not Marxism,” he says, 
“to be preparing for a revolution and mouth- 
ing its however picturesque phrases when 
the moment has passed by during which 
it is possible to act.”” He adds that “there 
will be no revolution in Europe for many 
a long year.” 

Mr. Newbold seems to have recognized 
at last the foolishness and impossibility 
of the whole Communist game, though he 
does seem still to cling to his Marx. 

In the defection of Newbold, Moscow loses 
a shining leader of its more or less phantom 
legions. He has been put forward re- 
peatedly by Moscow as the red spokesman 
in England. Now he has “tumbled to the 
game” and pronounced it a fraud. 

So goes the world. Emotion now and 
then, as the skein of history is unwound, 
thrusts reason aside for a time. But 
reason is forever reasserting herself and 
bringing the ship of Progress, as well as the 
ship of State, back to a normal course. 

Mr. Newbold’s blatancy in behalf of 
Communism was a symptom; so also is 
his repudiation of that corrosive doctrine. 


al * * 


Wall Street’s Maw 
Closes on Mere Industry 


ERE is news, mates. It was dug from 
way back in the financial pages of 
the newspapers where a lot of big 
news is printed and overlooked by all 
except those who hunt up significant stuff. 

One day’s issue brings these two reports: 
The L. C. Smith Brothers Typewriter 
Company has been sold to New York 
financial interests for $5,000,000, and R. H. 
Hoe & Co. has gone the same route. 

It looks as high financial exploitation of 
these two modern necessities would come 
next on the program. Already it is an- 
nounced that a stock sale in the Hoe firm/ 
is planned. 

We have in prospect a grand old com- 
bination of production of a _ necessity 


primarily for profit. Wall Street exploita- 
tion may be expected—and that is what 
Labor objects to. What Labor demands is 
production primarily for use, with fair 
and legitimate profit resulting from the 
best possible production and management 
methods. . 

It would be much more cheering to read 
that these great concerns had come under 
the management of the best technicians 
in the country than it is to read that they 
have gone under Wall Street control. 
But so goes the world. 

* 


> . 
To This Hath Our 
Brave Josephus Come! 

T IS with more than a tinge of regret 
that friends of Josephus Daniels will have 
read that he planned to take the stump 

for John W. Davis. 

Of course it’s old news by now, but then 
so is Waterloo, which even yet is a frequent 
subject for conversation and comment. 

Josephus Daniels was the defender par ex- 
cellence of the naval oil reserves. He stood 
forth giving battle to all comers. He saved 
the navy’s oil until the political fates sent 
him back to his newspaper desk. 

Then came Denby and Fall, with what 
grotesque results the world knows in part. 

But John W. Davis also was a character 
in the great game. At least we incline so to 
believe. 

Mr. Davis boasted that he was attorney 
for Standard Oil. Davis, no doubt, sat in 
when important policies were decided at 26 
Broadway. ‘The world knows that Sinclair 
got Teapot Dome and that Doheny got Elk 
Hills. But it is probably not so thoroughly 
aware of the fact that Standard Oil, through 
a subsidiary, got section 36 of the California 
reserve in fee simple. Section 36 is the 
richest prize of the layout. It was turned 
over to Standard Oil on June 8, 1921, and 
in due time brought in one of the biggest 
gushers on the continent. 

If Mr. Davis was attorney for Standard 
Oil isn’t it reasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Davis sat in when Standard Oil policy 
toward the naval oil reserves was decided 
upon? 

Many friends of Mr. Daniels will regret 
that he found it necessary to support Mr. 
Davis. It was Senator La Follette who 
opened the fight in the senate to save the 
oil resources for which Mr. Daniels, as 
Secretary of the Navy, had so ably fought. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


National Federation of Federal Employes 


James P. McKeon.—We have 297 local unioris, 
and a total membership of 22,553. Two locals 
have been added during the month and 485 members 
have been lost. The two new locals were in Ne- 
braska and North Carolina. Amendments to 
Classification Act and Retirement Law have been in 
contemplation. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—The total membership of our 39 
local unions is 2,300. There has been one death 
with an expenditure of $1,000. Employment is at 
a standstill at the present time. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—We have 70 local unions 
with a decrease of 2 during the month. Our mem- 
bership is 5,461, having gained 39 new members 
and lost 73. Conditions are fair and not improving. 
No union agreements were signed this month. 
Our local union at Brockton, Mass., brought before 
the State Board of Arbitration a proposition to 
install the five-day week in the laundries of Brock- 
ton. No decision has been made yet. Our general 
president has signed union agreements with two 
laundries in Oakland, Calif.,and is now carrying on 
a campaign against the other 22 non-union laundries 
in Oakland. 


International Molders’ Union of North America . 


Victor Kleiber—We have 420 local unions and 
a total membership of 30,021. There has been a 
decrease of two locals during the month. On ac- 
count of strikes 194 union members were affected. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of North America 


Edwin Gentzler—We have 12 local unions and 
763 members. ‘There has been two deaths with an 
expenditure of/ $600 therefor. We are working 
under three-year agreements, therefore there is no 
change in working conditions. The state of em- 
ployment is good in printing and color mixing 
branches, but very bad in print cutting branch. We 
are campaigning to establish the general use of the 
union label on wall paper manufactured in the union 
shops. During the past month the Sears Roebuck 
Company has started to use the label on all wall 
paper manufactured in their plant. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union 


A. D. Yoder.—We have a total membership of 
g,000 in our 250 local unions. Four local unions 


have been lost during the month. There has been 
seven deaths with an expenditure of $1,450 therefor. 
The state of employment remains the same. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Ralph A. Root: 

Several small steel plants have cut wages from 
five to fifteen per cent. Two cement plants have 
opened up.. Labor conditions remain about the 
same as they were a year ago. Constant ayitation 
is being carried on to increase the demand for union 
label goods. 

Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 

The railroad shops have re-employed about 100 
men. The shipyards and tile factory have laid off 
workers and the lumber yard and sash-door plant 
have closed down. Some building construction is 
goingon. The L. and N. railroad has a “company” 
union. The carpenters are increasing their mem- 
bership through active personal organizing. Other 
trades could be doing likewise with cooperation of 
their international officers. The Central Trades 
Council is working actively to promote the demand 
for union label goods, and are sending out literature 
especially on anti-convict made goods. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—I.. B. Doane: 

Mining is the chief industry here. Arizona is 
flooded with idle men. Eastern papers are adver- 
tising that thousands of men are needed in the 
mines here and on the San Carlo Dam, but such 
is not the case. Work on the dam has not yet 
started. It is claimed that this advertising is 
put out ai this time to cause the workers to travel 
and loose their vote. Agitation is being carried on 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 
Merchants are being persuaded to carry these 
goods. All unions are taking in new members. 

Lowell.—Philip J. Donahue: 

Conditions are much the same here. The Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation has a company union. Active 
work is being carried on to increase the demand for 
union labels. 

CALIFORNIA 


Graveland.—James G. Gainsboro. 

Work is very slack in this community. Both 
mining and lumber camps have laid off workers. 
Great work is being done here for the La Follette 
ticket. He willl carry this section by a large ma- 
jority. Good work is constantly being carried on 
to increase the demand for union label goods. 
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HE babies of today—are the men and women 

of tomorrow. Their ruggedness and healthful- 
ness depend largely upon the food they receive . 
during the first two years of infancy. 


Nestlé’s Milk Food supplies to babies deprived of 
mother’s milk, the same amount of nourishment and 
tissue building qualities as breast milk. 


Throughout the world, Nestlé’s Milk Food is the 
recognized standard food for infants and invalids. 
All conscientious druggists carry it. 


Sample and 72-page Mother Book, mailed FREE. Write today, 
while you think of it. 


Nestle’s Food Co., 130 William Street, New York. 
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Long Beach.—T. H. Norris: 

The consolidation of the Datly Telegram with the 
Daily Press has resulted in throwing out of employ- 
ment over 200 people, including allied printing trades 
workers, office help, auxiliary help and car-iers. 
Construcion work of the Municipal Gas Depart- 
ment has been practically suspended. At the 
present time the building trades have the biggest 
opportunity for work, but even they fall far short 
of being able to take care of all the idle men in that 
industry. There is some dredging in the harbor 
development. Financial and business depression 
are still prevalent. ‘There has been no development 
work in the Long Beach Signal Hill oil field. The 
canneries are evading the California Women’s 
Minimum Wage Law by placing women and girls 
on a piece-work basis. Educational work is being 
carried on by a committee appointed by the Central 
Labor Council. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The printing trades have raised wages in all union 
commercial offices as a result of negotiations with 
master printers. A number of workers have been 
been laid off by the city in the parks. Coal mines 
are hiring men, but there is no shortage of coal 
miners. The building trades are in a splendid con- 
dition and are all at work. They all have union 
agreements. Over one million dollars in building 
permits were issued during August. Our Labor Day 
parade and celebration was a huge success with over 
45,000 people attending picnic and 10,000 marching 


in parade. The Union Label League is active 
holding mass meetings for the union label, house card 
and button. The cigarmakers are distributing some 
very attractive advertising boosting their union 
label. The Cuban Cigar Company has hired ad- 
ditional cigarmakers. City employes are increas- 
ing their membership at the rate of 50 per meeting. 
The butcher workmen are putting on a membership 
drive and hope to get a local of packing house work- 
ers soon. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—Wade Shurtleff: 

During the past month express workers have 
organized at Akron, Ohio, and clerks at Muncie, 
Ind., and Chicago, III. 


FLORIDA 


Crlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

All establishments here have laid off some workers. 
The Western Union has a “company” union. A 
larger number of workers are coming here than 
there are jobs to be filled. 

Tallahassee-—T. J. Appleyard: 

The T. J. Appleyard Printing and Publishing 
company claims to have the most sanitary printing 
plant in America. They have a new fireproof build- 
ing with monitors and skylights, ventilators and in- 
dustrial floors, easy on the workmen’s feet. ‘The 
wage scale has been increased about 10 per cent. 
There are an average of 30 employed in this plant 
with no lay-offs during the year. This plant has 
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never been closed down. ‘The printing industry 
here has union agreements. Several millions of 
pieces of printing for the State of Florida goes out 
each year from this plant. 

Tampa.—A. B. Grout: 

Work in the building trades is fair, but the shop 
crafts are very dull. The metal shops have laid 
off employes. Some agitation is carried on to in- 
crease the demand for union label goods. During 
the past month the structural iron workers affiliated 
with the central trade union, and the plasterers and 
musicians have organized. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

During the past month Local No. 10, Inter- 
national Union of Building Service Employes, has 
been 0 ized. These are employes of the Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. 

Duquoin.—H. R. Parsons: 

Additional work has opened up here. More 
workers have been hired on street construction jobs. 
Auto mechanics are on strike here, but it is ex- 
pected it will end satisfactorily. Union members 
and their families are constantly calling. for union- 
made goods and fair results are being achieved. 

Eldorado.—John A. Cooley: 

Catering workers have been laid off. Street con- 
struction gives employment to some laborers. 
Splendid results are being achieved from label 
agitation. The writer is visiting each local asking 
that they appoint a label committee of three from 
their respective locals to carry on this work. 

Litchfield Henry D. Felix: 

The Brown Shoe Company is now working full 
time. Considerable agitation is being carried on in 
this city in behalf of La Follette. Good work is 
being carried on to increase the demand for union 
label goods. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Two large mines are closed down and others are 
not working steady. Six hundred workers are 
affected. Conditions in this section are not very 
encouraging, Owing to the closing of the mines and 
the numbers of people out of work. Good work is 
being carried on by the label committee of the 
trades council in the way of agitating for union label 
goods. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—Ralph J. Barrett: 

The New York Central shops have hired addi- 
tional men. Agitation is being carried on to in- 
crease the demand for union label goods. 

Elkhart —C. 1. Miner: 

All men laid off from railroad shops have been 
re-employed. Agitation is being carried on to in- 
crease the demand for union label goods and good 
results are being achieved. 

South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 

The building industry which is fairly well or- 
ganized is the only industry which kept this city 
from starving until very recently. The Studebaker 
Automobile Corporation has been completely 
closed down until recently. The city was nearly 
panic-stricken for a short time. The writer took 
advantage of this situation and talked unionism 
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to the business men individually with the result 
that a great many of them withdrew from the 
Chamber of Commerce. The president of the 
Studebaker Company was forced to resign and 
since then numbers of former employes have been re- 
employed. There are now 7,000 employed with a 
cut in wages in every department. The capacity 
of this plant is 1,200. However, they are working 
10 and 11 hours per day to make $6 per day wages. 
When this factory is down everything else is, and a 
contemplated closing for one month is set for No- 
vember or December. 


IOWA 


Cedar Raprds.—R. G. Stewart: 

Conditions remain the same here. The packing 
plants and cereal industries have hired additional 
workers. Building operations are gaining. Skilled 
crafts only have union agreements. The railroad 
shops of the R. I. Railroad have a “company”’ 
union. The usual activities of the label committees 
are being carried on. ‘The political campaign is the 
chief topic of discussion to the exclusion of other 
matters important to union labor. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The bookbinders’ local union has signed new wage 
agreements with the Homestead and Successful 
Farmer Printing Company. About 75 men have 
been laid off from the track department of the city 
railway. The Ford Motor Company is putting on 
a few additional men, but are operating below 
normal. The label committee of the central body 
are constantly agitating for the increased demand of 
union label goods. 

Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

Workers have been re-employed at the C. M. & 
St. L. shops and also at the Brunswick Balke 
Phonograph Works. Every union is boosting La 
Follette. Constant agitation is being carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas Ctty.—Ed. E. Rock: 

There is a small reduction in forces in all classes 
of employment. Railroad workers have a “‘com- 
pany”’ union and are working on a five-day basis. 
Work is very scarce, and living is higher here than 
in surrounding cities. Maintenance of Ways has 
reorganized and are doing nicely with a good mem- 
bership. 

KENTUCKY 

Central Crty.—Otto Anderson: 

Conditions and wages are bad. Four stores have 
closed down and two have gone into bankruptcy. 
Some street construction is being carried on, but 
negroes from the south are employed on this. The 


State Corporation has laid off 300 men, and 200 
employes of the Illinois Central have been laid off, 
although 300 or 400 negroes have been put on sec. 
tion work of the Illinois Central. The coal miners 
have been on strike since April 15, 1,000 miners being 
affected. The coal operators have done everything 


possible to break up the unions, but the miners are. 


standing pat, and will continue to strike until nex. 
year before they will take a reduction in wagest 
Both the Illinois Central Railroad shop crafts and 
the employes of the Cumberland Telephone Com- 
pany have “company” unions. All union men de- 
mand that purchases bear the union label. 


MAINE 


Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 
All the labor unions of Woodland enjoyed a large 
program on Labor Day. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Quincy.—James F. Edwards: 

There have been improvements in conditions in 
the building trades, the scale factory, and in the 
Boston Gear Works. They are all working full 
time, and about 30 additional workers have been 
hired at the gear works and 50 or more at the scale 
factory. The Fall River Ship Company have a 
“company”’ union and work on the open-shop basis. 
Constant demand is made for union label goods. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Conditions are at a standstill here. No buildings 
are being constructed and there are 10 men for every 
job. 


NEBRASKA 


Cmaha.—Gus Lawson: 

Work is slack here in all lines. An estimate made 
from the Central Labor Union shows that between 
5,000 and 10,000 men and women are out of employ- 
ment in this city. The employment agencies are 
swamped with laborers and any amount of unem- 
ployed women. There has been no new local 
organized, but what is needed is reorganization of 
those now struggling along. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Neal Culley: 

The biggest and best Labor Day parade and 
picnic ever held in this city was held this year. All 
organizations were represented except the printers. 
There seems to be a better feeling throughout the 
entire state among the rank and file than ever 
existed before. Business conditions are better in 
the southern part of the state on account of the oil 
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fields. There is also a rush in the building trades 
on the construction of small houses. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—Charles E. Olinger: 

The glass works and railroad shops have laid off 
about 300 workers. A fiber box factory has opened 
up. All union members constantly demand label 


goods. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Minct.—H. E. McFall: 

Additional workers have been hired in the fol- 
lowing trades: Ten in the creameries, 25 by the 
railroads, and 10 in garages. Road construction is 
being carried on and the customary threshing at 
this time of year provides additional employment. 
The G. N. Railroad has a “company” union. 
Union men are constantly demanding union label 


goods. 
OHIO 


Chillicothe —Henry E. Oberting: 

The Horton Pottery is working half-time. The 
car repair department of the B. & O. Railroad 
has hired additional workers. The union label com- 
mittee is doing very excellent work here. 

Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

The Western Automatic plant is now working 
full time. The writer has called on the barbers, 
painters, and street car employes’ local unions 
soliciting funds for the A. F. of L. non-partisan 
campaign committee fund. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Foundries and machine shops have laid off 
workers. The central body is agitating to increase 
the “emand for union label goods. The 
clerks have been organized and received their 
charter. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

All establishments in the city have laid off 
workers, and a large number are on short hours and 
short weeks due to forced unemployment. The 
tornado that struck Lorain June 28 proved a test 
for the trade unions of the city, the outcome of 
which was a vindication of their policy and spirit. 
The militia began an effort to enforce a “work or 
fight” policy in cleaning up the wreckage. News of 
the tornado brought a herd of scabs to Lorain. 
The result of the “work or fight’”’ edict was a “‘bull- 
pen” full of scabs. When scab workers sought to 
enter the building trades the union men refused to 
work with them. Realizing, however, that an 
emergency existed the unions met and decided to 
permit a straight 10-hour day temporarily. The 
fair contractors attended the meeting and agreed 
to'the policy adopted. This rule applied only on 
reconstrucion work. The result was that within 
two weeks almost every man was back on the 8- 
hour day basis and the “open shoppers” of Cleve- 
land, who had backed the scabs and who had hoped 
to break down collective bargaining in Lorain, were 
beaten. The union helped the reconstruction work 
by establishing an employment office in union head- 
quarters. Through this agency many out-of-town 
mechanics were given emergency work. The con- 
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tractors and supply houses did their best during the 
emergency and the continuance of contractual rela- 
tions is in large part due to their fine spirit and help- 
fulness. Contractors freely say that the attitude 
of the unions during the emergency gained many 
friends for the organization. One contractor said: 
“The cooperation of the union men in Lorain after 
the disaster was a thing that the contractors will 
never forget and will be taken into consideration 
when it is time to sign up again next spring.” 


OKLAHOMA 


Hartshorne.—E. C. Robertson: 

Conditions are very bad here at present. The 
open shop is gaining ground in this field. All of the 
union mines have laid off workers, and some of 
them have closed down. 

Henryetia.—Lewis M. Kelley: 

The laundry workers have signed a new contract 
for 14 months. They have added a new paragraph 
to this ‘contract wherein seniority prevails, protect- 
ing the old employes. Workers have been laid off 
in the oil fields. Some coal mines are opening up 
but there are two men for every job. The label 
committee from the central body is active in agi- 
tating for the use of union label goods. 

Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

General building is the chief industry here. 
Some remodeling is being done and old buildings are 
being painted. The carpenters’ union is building 
a labor temple for their own use. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Dan M. Gayton: 

The * plumbers are striking against the Sager 
Plumbing Company and all building trades men 
have left all jobs in process for the Sager Company. 
Coal mines are opening up, employing additional 
men. Almost all other industries have laid off 
helpers. In the building trades a few new buildings 
are being erected and a concrete bridge is being con- 
structed. The Bethlehem Steel Company and 
and Richardson Railroad have a “company’”’ union 
and the shoe workers have a “beneficial workers 
union.” Local papers here do not print any union 
news and one would not know from these papers 
that La Follette or Wheeler were in the race. The 
writer has just succeeded in organizing the B. E. 
Schreiter & Sons tailor shop. This is the largest 
tailor establishment in this district and the only 
one carrying the United Garment Workers label in 
all clothing. 

Altoona.—I. M. Crossman: 

The Pennsylvania Railroad shops are working 
about half time. It is stated they have plenty of 
work, but are not doing it, giving many reasons for 
their attitude. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Several of the building trades unions have in- 
creased their wages without strike. Workers have 
been laid off in the textile, shipbuilding, and loco- 
motive industries. One or two breweries have closed 
down. New construction work has begun on the 
new Delaware - River bridge. The Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company has a “‘company”’ union of 
conductors and motormen. A fair demand is 
always made for union label goods. During the 
past month an elevator operators’ and starters’ 
union has been organized. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

C.lumbia.—Marion C. White: 

The chief work being carried on here at the present 


time is in the building trades. ‘The writer is con- 
stantly trying to incease the demand for union label 
goods. The Chauffeurs’ Local No. 616 of jitney 
drivers has been organized with about 85 members, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron.—E. L. Gordon: 

There has been a slight increase in wages among 
cornmon laborers, but no change in hours or working 
conditions. The railroads have re-employed some 
of their former workers. Considerable new work 
has opened up in the building trades. Agitation is 
being carried on to increase the demand for union 


label goods. 
TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. 1. Diffee: 

The Piggly-Wiggly Manufacturing Company has 
increased their forces, but there has been no in- 
crease in wages. They work 8 hours and have a 
closed shop. There are no “company” unions here. 
A La Follette Club has been organized and much 
interest is being manifested. Organized labor con- 
stantly demands union label goods. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

ters received $1 per day increase in wages 
and a 44-hour week; electricians received a 50-cents 
a Cay increase, making $6.75 for linemen and $8 
for inside men. ‘The construction of a new post 
office opens up additional work for the building 
trades. Constant agitation is being carried on to 
increase the demand for union label goods. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Conditions here remain the same. The Miller 
Cotton Mill, a sash and door factory, and the M. K. 
and T. railroad shops are the chief industries. Em- 
ployes of M. K. and T. shops are organized in a 
“company” union. The Waco Labor Temple As- 
sociation purchased a $9,075 lot and is planning to 
erect a labor temple at an early date. Several 
thousand people were gathered in Cameron Park 
on Labor Day in observance of the holiday. 


WYOMING 


» Lander —William J. McMahon: 

The writer caused a dry goods store to cease 
working their girl clerks 56 hours a week and abide 
by the state law which is 52 hours. The U. S. 
Reclamation Service has hired about 150 men, both 
skilled workers and laborers. The Home Stake 
Mining Company are beginning developments at 
South Pass. The farmers and worker have or- 
ganized a “‘La Follette for President”’ Club, and we 
will carrying Wyoming for La Follette. A constant 
demand is made for union label goods. Each 
month finds more label goods in the stores. 





